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STRING LEAVING STABLES FOR EXERCISE—SIGNORINETTA WALKING FOURTH 
(Photograph by Clarence Hailey, Newmarket) 


The Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
XXXIV.—THE CHEVALIER GINISTRELLI 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


EvEN to the majority of regular racegoers the personality of 
the Chevalier Ginistrelli is unknown. I do not remember having 
seen him in the Jockey Club enclosure at Newmarket, or indeed in 
any Club stand elsewhere, except for the moment when he descended 
from the Royal box after his interview with His Majesty on the Oaks 
Day and crossed the Epsom lawn. At Newmarket the figure of the 
kindly and courteous Chevalier is familiar and welcome, and though 
I suppose he does go racing, seeing how devoted he is to the 
sport, where he gets to on such occasions I have no idea. His 
name, however, was written deeply in racing history nearly twenty 
years ago when the famous filly Signorina was carrying his white 
and blue hoops, blue sleeves, to consistent victory, and of course it 
is made imperishable by the fact that in her daughter Signorinetta 
he bred, owned, and trained the third filly who has carried off the 
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Derby and Oaks since the greatest of races was instituted in 1780. 
The honour is all the higher because he is the only amateur to 
whom such credit has ever been due. Eleanor was the first of 
the trio in 1801, but of her there is little to be ascertained—nor, 
indeed, is the subject of very great interest now. She was bred 
by Sir Charles Bunbury, who did not, we may be sure, personally 
watch over her foalhood and daily concern himself with her well- 
being as the Chevalier did in the case of Signorinetta ; and as to the 
intermediate heroine, Blink Bonny, her owner was a professional 
trainer, William I’Anson, so that in bringing her out and preparing 


SIGNORINA VILLA—THE RESIDENCE OF CHEVALIER GINISTRELLI 


(Photograph by Clarence Hailey, Newmarket) 


her for her engagements he was only conducting the business of 
his life. 

The Chevalier Ginistrelli comes of an old Basilicata family, 
seated near Lorello, a town of Apulia. From whom he inherited 
tastes so similar to those of the best of English sportsmen does not 
appear, but early in life he devoted himself to the improvement ot 
horses, sheep, and cattle, gradually becoming imbued with the idea 
that the thoroughbred horse was the noblest beast in creation. 
As he then existed in Italy his nobility was undeveloped. There 
were races of sorts, but in the sixties the chief prize in the king- 
dom was 12,000 francs at Naples, and to win this the starters had 
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to run several heats. Employing all his energies and his exceptional 
intelligence in what was now the object of his life, the Chevalier 
gradually bred horses which he considered, doubtless with reason, 
to be too good for such races as were open to them in their native 
land. His efforts were recognised ; in 1875 the Minister of Agri- 
culture appointed him a member of the Hippic Council, and 
encouraged him to start an Italian Stud Book; but English racing 
and the headquarters of the sport had an irresistible attraction for 
him, and in the year 1880 he sent a couple of his breed to the late 
Peter Price—Suky, a daughter of Pirate King and Lady di Vergy, 
and Esperanza, a daughter of the same horse and of Star of Portici. 
Suky started in a Maiden Plate at Alexandra Park, and won from a 
large field, the first horse of Italian breed that ever took a race 
on an English course. She also carried off the Woodside Plate at 
Croydon; and thus ascertaining that his horses were good enough, 
in 1883 he dispatched all his brood mares and yearlings to this 
country. 

Star of Portici had before going to the paddocks been successful 
in all the chief races in Italy. After her racing career she was 
sent to St. Simon, and Signorina was the brilliant result. It was 
with Bloss, a trainer of high repute at the time, that the Chevalier 
completed his education as a student of the art of training; but his 
desire was to prepare his horses entirely by himself. Newmarket 
seemed to him the one place for his enterprise, and buying some 
land in the Fordham Road from the Jockey Club he built the house 
now known as Signorina Villa and settled down to the pursuit he 
loved. A previous daughter of Star of Portici by Galopin, called 
Ginestra, had run in many races without distinguishing herself, but 
it was soon evident that her half-sister was an animal of quite a 
different class. Writing of her and her dam when Signorina was a 
two-year-old, a critic of make and shape remarked: ‘‘ We are 
often in the habit of comparing the family likeness between two 
peas, but none more closely resemble each other than this mother 
and chick: the same colour, identical quarters, prodigious strength 
of loin, similarity of hocks, with the far-reaching forearms, well-set 
neck and shoulders, supported by serviceable legs and feet, is sufficient 
description to convey to the mind of the reader the family similarity 
without a more detailed or technical description.” The filly was 
full of quality, a kindly creature in spite of her excitability, and the 
Chevalier adored her. 

Early in 1889 he had only three animals in his stables, Signorina, 
Ginestra, and Sturton ; but the other two were good enough to try 
with, and their owner was soon convinced that he had a treasure. 
Nor was he mistaken. It happened that there were some wonderfully 
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fine two-year-olds amongst Signorina’s contemporaries, but he wel- 
comed the fact as tending to make the merit of his mare the more 
conspicuous. She came out in the May Plate at the Newmarket 
First Spring, and ridden by George Barrett easily beat thirteen 
opponents; a Breeders’ Plate she carried off comfortably at the next 
meeting, as also the Whitsuntide Plate of £3,400 at Manchester, 
Riviera being one of those behind her, unplaced. The British 
Dominion Two-year-old Stakes at Sandown she won from Orwell, 
quite a useful colt—he was third in the Derby of 1890—to whom she 


SIGNORINA, BY ST. SIMON—STAR OF PORTICI 


(Photograph by Clarence Haiiey, Newmarket) 


was giving 15lb., and at Kempton she gave another useful animal, 
Alloway, 71b. and a beating. The Berkshire Plate at Windsor was 
a mere canter for her, as the odds 100 to 7 on suggested that it 
would be. At Derby she met amongst others the Duke of Portland’s 
subsequent Oaks and Leger winner, Memoir; Signorina gst. 3 lb., 
Memoir 8st. 11b., were the weights, but with 16lb. the best of it 
Memoir could not get quite within a length of her. Prior to the 
Middle Park Plate she was tried with Sturton (four years), who just 
about that time won a Welter Handicap over the Ditch Mile by four 
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lengths; and she beat him in a canter, giving him 18 lb. The field 
for the Middle Park included the Baron de Rothschild’s extraordinarily 
speedy colt Le Nord, Semolina, who had run in thirteen races and 
won twelve of them, so that there could be no mistake about her 
merit, Martagon, Golden Gate, and others; and Signorina won in 
a canter by three lengths. She was to appear once more, in the 
Cheveley Stakes ; but here nothing but Messalina went to the post, 
and Signorina, with what I suppose the bookmakers would have 
called a ‘‘ shade of odds ”’ on her, the ‘‘ shade” being the rather deep 
one of 100 to 1, completed her year’s work. Her eight races brought 
in, to be exact, £11,705 Is. 

It very frequently happens that an all-successful two-year-old 
filly does little the following season ; but in Signorina’s case the reason 
of her comparative failure, so far as the word applies, was traceable. 
In the February of 1890 Signorina was very ill with a severe liver 
complaint, and Messrs. Pritchard & Leech, the well-known veterinary 
surgeons, who were both called in, gave it as their opinion that she 
would want fully a year to regain her strength. The result proved 
that they were singularly correct. Nevertheless she was only beaten 
by Memoir in the Oaks by three parts of a length, with Semolina 
behind her, and in the Electric Stakes at Sandown she ran Lactantius 
to a head, giving him glb. She won the Select Stakes in the autumn 
at the Newmarket Second October Meeting from Mr. Houldsworth’s 
Susiana, who was second in nearly all her numerous races that year ; 
but Mephisto beat her in the Great Challenge Stakes, and with 
8 st. 8 lb. she was unplaced for the Cambridgeshire. Having regard 
to her condition this was very far from a bad season’s work, though 
it was not remunerative. She was, indeed, only by degrees becoming 
herself again. Amphion beat her next year in the Rous Memorial 
at Ascot, as did the two-year-old Lady Caroline in the Queen’s 
Stand Plate. She was giving this filly precisely 3st., but she beat 
the six-year-old Noble Chieftain, a horse possessed of great speed, 
as will be remembered, with the worst of the weights, and then she 
carried off the Lancashire Plate of £8,971 at Manchester. For 
this race Orme, then a two-year-old, was favourite ; Gouverneur, who 
had run second to Common for the Derby, was backed at g to 2, as 
was the French filly Alicante, who had won the Cambridgeshire as 
a three-year-old the previous year, carrying 7st.12lb. The truth 
is that Signorina was never quite the same after her illness; had she 
been it may be guessed what she would have done. 

Sent to the paddocks she met with very bad luck. Year after 
year if she had a foal the little creature died, and it was not till 
1902 that her son Signorino, by Best Man, seemed likely to per- 
petuate his mother’s fame. Best Man, by the way, a horse in 
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whom I had special reasons to be particularly interested, was also 
extraordinarily unlucky at this time, for Signorino was one of 
several of his children who should have made a name for him. He 
dead-heated for second place behind the really good French colt 
Jardy in the Middle Park Plate, and with a very little luck, or rather 
it should be said with the absence of a good deal of bad luck, Sig- 
norino would surely have won the Derby. A fortnight before the 
Epsom Summer Meeting of 1905 he had the misfortune to jar him- 
self, and for seven days, at this critical period of his preparation, he 
could do no work. Readers who are acquainted with training 
operations will not need to be told that this threw him back most 
seriously, and that when he reached Epsom he was not within 


SIGNORINETTA 


(Photograph by Clarence Hailey, Newmarke!) 


pounds of his form. Perhaps Kempton Cannon did not ride one of 
his best races on the son of Best Man and Signorina; nevertheless 
he failed by less than a length, Cicero winning from Jardy by three- 
quarters of a length, Signorino only a head behind. 

The circumstances under which Signorina was sent to Chaleu- 
reux have been described with much frankness by the Chevalier. 
Chaleureux’s career at the stud needs no description in view of the 
circumstance that he was sold to go abroad for 200 guineas. Horses 
that have done anything, or that promise to do anything, are not 
got rid of for such sums; but the Chevalier felt convinced that 
Signorinetta, as the little thing was called, would make a racehorse, 
and he lavished all his care upon her. He has his own idea of how 
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foals should be fed and treated-—indeed, there are some persons 
acquainted with his methods who believe that he is inclined to 
pamper them unduly; but Signorina, her son and daughter, seem to 
furnish a highly effective answer to any such criticism. No one 
except himself cared about Signorinetta, who was indeed overgrown 
and consequently rather weak; still, his opinion of her is shown by 
his having entered her in the One Thousand Guineas, the Derby, 
the Oaks, the Leger, the Eclipse Stakes, and other races with heavy 
entrances and forfeits. Notwithstanding that, as he perceived with 
delight, she was coming on, there was perhaps a little inclination to 
smile at the Chevalier’s conviction, and to imagine that he was 
magnifying his goose into a swan. 

She first appeared in the Fulbourne Stakes at the First July 
Meeting last year, White Eagle winning with odds of 5 to 2 on him, 
Signorinetta nowhere. Her owner produced her again in the 
National Breeders’ Foal Stakes at Sandown, in which White Eagle, 
starting at the same price, beat Rhodora a head; and she did little 
better in more moderate company in the Breeders’ Foal Plate at 
Kempton. She had, in fact, never got near the first three, and she 
did not do so at the Newmarket First October in a Plate won by 
Miranda, nor yet in the Second October Nursery, in which she had 
7st. Nevertheless her owner was not dissatisfied with her, and at 
length she won a race, the Criterion Nursery. Here she had only 
6st. 3lb., ‘‘ but,” the Chevalier says, ‘‘she began to show me good 
form.” 

He was away in the winter, but as soon as he returned his first 
proceeding was to see how she was getting on. The sceptics as to 
her ability were more than ever convinced that they were right, he 
equally satisfied that they were wrong, and he entered her for the 
Three-year-old Handicap at the Craven Meeting in order to put her 
to the proof, quite convinced in his own mind that she would 
astonish her detractors. Before the race came on for decision, snow 
fell so heavily that after four events had been contested the rest of 
the programme had to be abandoned, and her reappearance was 
consequently delayed till the One Thousand Guineas. Though I 
watched the race carefully, I must admit that Signorinetta made no 
impression on me; but her owner’s eyes were keener. She ran 
distinctly well, he declares, for six furlongs, then she seemed beat, 
and disappointment overwhelmed him; apparently she had speed, 
but could not stay. Before this idea had quite sunk into his mind, 
however, to his intense gratification he saw that she was running on, 
and he went home on the whole well satisfied that she not only had 
speed but stayed likewise. In the Newmarket Stakes at the next 
meeting she finished fifth, and the Chevalier maintains that in 
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another furlong she would have won. This caused him to reflect, 
and the conclusion he arrived at was that he could not have been 
doing enough with her. She required more work than he had 
supposed, and in order to prepare her for the Derby he believed, and 
acted on his belief, that she ought to be sent two-mile gallops. The 
general idea with regard to the Newmarket Stakes was that the race 
must have been all wrong, an idea that is probably well justified, at 
least it may be suspected that when the form is summed up at the 
end of the season a handicap based on the running in this event 
would be very far from accurate. When Epsom was talked about 


CHALEUREUX 


(Photograph by Clarence Hailey, Newmarket) 


and the Chevalier gave it as his opinion that ‘ Signorinetta would 
win the Derby, and if she kept well, the Oaks also,” people were 
more than ever persuaded that he was infatuated about a very 
moderate animal. But what happened we all know. There seemed 
to be about eight animals with good chances, Norman III, Mountain 
Apple, Seasick II, Sir Archibald, White Eagle, Llangwm, Perrier, 
Vamose, just possibly Mercutio or Orphah. To go beyond these 
appeared quite useless. 

The race will long be memorable. Approaching the distance it 
looked as if Mountain Apple would carry home Mr. Buchanan's 
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white, violet sleeves, red cap, and those of us who had declared that 
this excellent sportsman had gone a long way towards destroying his 
chances by not starting his colt in the Payne Stakes at Newmarket, 
and so reminding him what racing was, began to think that we 
should have done well to keep our criticisms to ourselves. But 
either from greenness or lack of condition Mountain Apple dropped 
out, and the race appeared to have resolved itself into a match 
between the Duke of Portland’s Primer and Mr. Barclay Walker's 
Llangwm. Whilst we were watching to see whether the white, 
black sleeves and cap, would hold its own, or whether Maher in the 


SIGNORINO, BY BEST MAN——-SIGNORINA 


(Photograph by Clarence Hatley, Newmarket) 


dark blue, red collar and cuffs, would catch Dillon, to the general 
amazement something in blue and white hoops came sweeping down 
the middle of the course, wide on the others’ right. Many specta- 
tors, like myself, must have forgotten the colours, but a neighbour 
on the top of the Club Stand exclaimed in tones which seemed 
balanced between amazement and credulity, ‘‘ Why! it’s Signori- 
netta,” and Signorinetta it was, who won very easily by two lengths, 
Maher losing his fight with Dillon by a length. The Chevalier was 
indeed abundantly justified. He had possessed a swan all the time, 
and those who had declared it to be a goose were themselves afflicted 
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by some of the characteristics which are generally attributed to 
that bird. 

Then came the Oaks, and there was certainly no disposition 
now to esteem Signorinetta lightly. The question was between her 
and Rhodora, odds of 14 to 1 being offered bar these two, and as to 
them opinions were pretty equally divided. It was evident that 
Signorinetta could stay. The two-mile gallops which she had done 
at Newmarket had developed her stamina, and the question was 


CHEVALIER GINISTRELLI AND HIS SON 


(Photograph by Clarence Hailey, Newmarket) 


whether Rhodora could get a mile and ahalf? Every year some 
animal is eulogised, not seldom with a good deal of extravagance, 
as subsequent occurrences show, and after the One Thousand 
a great many people had quite made up their minds that the three- 
year-old fillies were better than the colts, and that Rhodora was the 
best of all. There was no reason why she should not stay. It was 
said, indeed, that her joints had been giving trouble, and that she 
had done a muddling preparation; but when betting opened there 
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was any amount of money for her, and though Signorinetta kept 
her place in the market at 3 to 1, Rhodora increased in favouritism 
till 6 to 4 was freely taken. What would have happened if all had 
gone well with her it is quite impossible to say, for her Ascot 
performances throw little light on the subject, as she ran very 
badly in one race and remarkably well in another. Whether she 
stays has yet to be ascertained, but, as most readers are doubtless 
aware, Major Loder’s filly French Partridge struck into something 
and fell, bringing down Rhodora, who was just in her wake, and 
causing Captain Forester’s Bracelet and Lord Sefton’s Duegna to 
lose so much ground that they were practically out of the race; 
though from Duegna’s more recent running at Newmarket it would 
appear that the hopes her owner entertained about her were without 
foundation. Signorinetta only beat Courtesy three parts of a length, 
but this it appears was because her jockey, Bullock, was practically 
pulling up; after the Derby she had run away with him into and 
half round the paddock, and he did not think a repetition of the 
gallop necessary. “ Signorinetta will win the Derby, and if she 
keep well, the Oaks,’ the Chevalier had said, as I have already 
noted, and the sentence which had appeared preposterous at the end 
of May had to be looked at quite differently the first week in*June. 

‘‘ What about the Royal Stakes at Newbury?” I asked the 
Chevalier, as I sat chatting with him the other day at Signorina 
Villa. He merely said ‘‘ Ah!” with an eloquent gesture of the 
hands which told quite a little story, the point of which was that the 
result could only be regarded as hopelessly wrong. He was too 
kindly to blame his jockey, but what it came to was that Bullock 
had not made enough use of the filly. 

In view of the fact that staying is her strong point, for I think 
that may be safely concluded, it surprised many people besides 
myself that she was not sent to run for the Grand Prix, which on the 
last celebration was, I believe, the richest stake ever contested, 
having been worth £14,527. There were risks about the journey to 
France, her owner replied, but in a way which suggested, I thought, 
that there was something else, and I gathered rather than was told 
that what the Chevalier feared was what might not improbably have 
happened in the course of the race. Meetings in France are doubt- 
less in many—in most—respects admirably conducted; the stewards 
are vigilant, energetic, and astute, the officials competent, and 
visiting Englishmen who have any sort of claim on the hospitality 
of executives are most kindly welcomed. I speak with gratitude 
from personal experience, and as for ‘‘claims,’’ that in my own case is 
scarcely the right word. But the eyes of the stewards cannot be 
everywhere, and I am afraid it is not to be denied that some of 
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the French jockeys now riding are remorseless and utterly un- 
scrupulous. Herbert Jones, who was on St. Magnus in the last 
Grand Prix, told me it was ‘‘the roughest ride he had ever had.” 
In the course of it—though there existed no reason to fear this 
most moderate colt’s antagonism—he was driven against and broke 
two thick posts. Frankly, the Chevalier dreaded that his filly would 
be hurt by the foul riding of French jockeys, who would probably 
resent the appearance‘of a dangerous rival. The Chevalier did not 
say this in so many words, but I interpreted what I conceived to be 
his meaning, and he accepted my interpretation. ‘‘She might have 


YEARLING, STAR OF NAPLES BY CHALEUREUX—SIGNORINA 
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had her leg broken in the race,” he said. The risk, in fact, seemed 
to him too great, so Signorinetta was kept at home. I expressed 
the hope that she would make up for it by winning the Leger, and 
the Chevalier smiled in a way which assuredly betokened a happy 
confidence. Open-hearted, generous, and kindly, he appreciated to 
the utmost the congratulations he received after the triumph of his 
colours had amazed all the world, it may be said, but only fulfilled 
his anticipations. To have been sent for by His Majesty after 
winning the Oaks, and presented to the Queen, he naturally esteems 
the most glorious event of that never-to-be-forgotten Epsom. But, 
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he regretfully says, no congratulation was offered by any of the 
French sportsmen who were there, and this, the fear that his filly 
might not be a welcome guest in Paris, had its influence in deciding 
him not to run. 

Racing in Italy has made an enormous advance of late years. 
There is now a stake at Milan worth £4,000, a thing it would have 
seemed absurd to dream of a quarter of a century since. Signorino 
is the chief of several horses who have done great things for 
blood stock in the Chevalier’s native land, to which he had almost 
decided to return till the events of the memorable month of June 
induced him to change his mind. 

It seems some way out of the town to Signorina Villa, but 
in reality it is situated in the middle of the gallops, and much as he 
loves Italy he cannot bear to leave Newmarket. 

The long odds on the Derby, 100 to 1, did not personally 
benefit him, as he never bets, but the ladies of his family made up 
a little purse, which was duly invested. His pridein Signorinetta is 
of course extreme, for her own sake and for that of her dam. She 
has a sister, who is, or is to be, called Signoretta, and to her the 
Chevalier looks to maintain the reputation of the family. 
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GAME PROSPECTS FOR 1908 


BY MAJOR ARTHUR ACLAND-HOOD 


ApouT this time last year the Editor of the Badminton Magazine 
asked me to give him some information as to the prospects of the 
approaching shooting season, and on that occasion I had a rather 
melancholy tale to tell, being forced to prophesy a very moderate 
year. This forecast was received with jeers by more than one 
writer in other publications early in August, but I noticed that 
when shooting had ended there was a universal consensus of opinion 
that the game season 1907-8 was the very worst, taking it all round, 
that has been known in recent years. 

The Editor has again asked me, at very short notice, to try my 
hand as a prophet, .and on this occasion I feel more confidence, 
though it is still quite possible that the weather may bowl me out 
middle stump. 

To revert for a moment to last year’s bags, there is no doubt 
that grouse were good in the north-east of Scotland, from Inverness- 
shire right away to Drumour in Perthshire. 

For instance, at ‘‘ Moy,” the Mackintosh, though he shot late, 
had most excellent sport. Unfortunately, I have not the figures by 
me, but his bag was rather above the average if anything. On the 
neighbouring moor of Mealmore grouse were very good, and at 
Drumour in Perthshire Mr. J. Mason, M.P., had a most successful 
season, one of the most satisfactory points of which was that each 
day was almost as good as its predecessor, and the last day’s driving, 
when I think 220 brace were slain, was within 30 brace of the first 
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day’s total. This moor has been most carefully looked after and most 
thoroughly burnt of late years, and the stock of grouse has im- 
proved very greatly. The Lammermoors were also good. 

On the west side of Scotland grouse were not nearly so satis- 
factory; with the exception of some of the Castle Douglas moors, 
where Lord Home had good sport, the birds were by no means so 
plentiful as usual. On Mr. G. Baird’s moors at Wellwood in Ayr- 
shire and the Duke of Hamilton’s moor just over the border in 
Lanarkshire the wet and cold spring and summer had played havoc 
with the young birds, and both moors were lightly shot. 

Sir John Gladstone in Aberdeenshire told me that his bag con- 
sisted of an enormous proportion of old birds, and if he had not left 
a very large stock in the previous season he would have had little to 
shoot at. His partridges also did not do as well as usual. 

Coming further south, Wemmergill was again more or less of a 
failure. The ground is high there, and the weather atrocious in a 
wet season. 

Mr. Rimington Wilson at Broomhead was short of birds. He 
had one very good day of 925 brace, but after that he shot very 
lightly, and left a good stock. The Duke of Devonshire’s moors 
at High Force were nothing like so good as usual. 

With regard to partridges and pheasants, last season was the 
worst we have seen of late years; many owners did not shoot their 
partridges at all, and those that did shot light. 

One of the best weeks the writer had the good fortune to come 
across was at Mr. W. Barry’s at Witchingham near Norwich, where 
the partridges are the apple of the owner’s eye, and a very large 
stock is left each season. Here 1,601, 230, and 170 brace were shot 
in three days in November, and a very good stock was left. But as 
a rule the various beats were shot very lightly. There was no 
regular “ driving” at Holkham, and on many other of the best part- 
ridge estates it was a case of ‘‘ party put off; no birds.” 

Wild pheasants also did badly as a rule. In short, owners, 
gunmakers, and ammunition makers all agreed that it was a disas- 
trous season all round. 

So far—July 6—the coming season promises to be the exact 
reverse of last ; the grouse are, so far as the writer has been able to 
gather, healthy, but rather later than usual. Owing to the cold 
spring and late snow nesting operations were luckily postponed. 
On some moors the nests were reported to have small clutches of 
eggs; but, taking it all round, those fortunate ones who are going to 
pursue the grouse should have a good time. 

Partridges nested as a rule a bit late, and many keepers of great 
experience have told the writer that a late year is generally a good 
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one; partly because the main body of the young birds are hatched 
at what should be the most favourable period for warmth and 
abundance of insect food, and partly because the nesting places are 
well protected with the rank growth which has had time to spring 
up in the hedges and bank-sides. Another good thing was that 
owing to the lateness of the “seeds” to start their growth, few 
partridges utilised the ‘‘seed” fields for nesting purposes, and 
consequently there will not have been so many young birds cut 
out in the haymaking time, which, by the way, has been a 
bumper crop as regards quality, and in many cases also as regards 
quantity. 

From all parts of England and Scotland good reports have 
come in, but there is no doubt that soft warm rain is badly wanted 
everywhere now, first to help the farmers with their barley, oats 
and roots, and second to encourage that insect life without which 
the partridge and wild-bred pheasants cannot really thrive. In 
Norfolk the prospects are excellent. Any morning shortly after 
daybreak coveys of quite strong young birds may be seen dusting 
themselves on the high roads. 

Luckily at the present time partridges are looked after much 
more than they used to be, larger breeding stocks are left, and the 
eggs are changed either from one part of an estate to another, or 
else to friends’ estates some distance away ; consequently the breed 
is much stronger than it used to be, change of blood being the most 
necessary point to secure if one wants a healthy stock. 

There is no doubt that the volume on the Partridge in the 
Fur, Feather, and Fin Series, the Badminton Library Field and 
Covert book, and many other articles on the same subject which 
have been read and digested by owners and lessees of shootings, 
have done an enormous amount of good to the partridge; and the 
old rule of ‘‘the harder you shoot ’em the more you will have” is 
very nearly extinct, thank goodness! Ex nihilo mhil fit is just as 
true now as ever it was. 

The great danger to be feared at present is a continuance of 
the drought; if this should occur there is no doubt that thousands 
of young birds will die, and the fatal disease of gapes is pretty sure 
to make its appearance. 

The writer knows a certain estate in -Lincolnshire where the 
partridges are always good. The head keeper, who is a very 
observant man, says he has never known a partridge or a pheasant 
have the gapes on this ground; and it has been said that the reason 
is that there is a very considerable amount of iron-stone in the soil, 
and that this apparently acts as a tonic and prevents them from 
contracting this disease. 
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If there be any truth in this, and there well may be, would it 
not be a good thing to try iron-filings in the water-pans which are 
put down on many properties for the benefit of the partridges? It 
would cost little, and is at any rate worth the trouble of trying, say, 
on one particular beat ; and then the results could be compared with 
neighbouring beats on which the remedy has not been tried. Should 
any reader of this effusion care to essay this plan, it would be very 
interesting to all shooting men to hear the result, and perhaps he 
would kindly write a line later on to the editor relating his 
experience ? 

Wild pheasants have done extraordinarily well throughout 
England; they nested early and had begun to sit before the late 
snowstorm, consequently their eggs were not frosted, and many 
strong young broods were seen all over the place very early in the 
season. But with regard to eggs that were picked up from the 
nests and put under hens, in many cases very bad hatching results 
followed. In several cases barely fifty per cent. hatched out, much 
to the benefit of the game farms who were called upon to make 
good the early disasters. 

As usual many cases of enteric have been reported, and also of 
pneumonia. The former is largely caused by over-crowding, breeding 
too often on the same ground, want of cleanliness in the feeding 
and even in the nesting-boxes, and probably by the large numbers 
of farm-poultry that run in the fields in the present day. ‘These 
birds foul the ground, eat most of the insects and food lying 
about, and cannot at any rate improve the prospects of either 
pheasants or partridges. ; 

Hares have done well this year, and they seem to be gradually 
getting up again, in some counties at any rate. The small holdings 
will not do them much good. It is said that the hare requires a 
run of five miles for feeding purposes, if it is to keep up its size 
and health, and there probably is a good deal of truth in this, as 
even in the great park at Holkham, where Lord Leicester has taken 
the greatest pains to have change of blood, since the bad farming 
times came the hares have been prevented from getting out to the 
arable lands outside, and they have certainly deteriorated both in 
size and numbers, though one would think they had room enough 
and to spare there. 


SILKEN SAILS ON A PEARLY SEA 
A DAY WITH THE CRACK YACHTS 
BY CHARLES PEARS 


Our little craft was gently lifting her cable chain as she lay in 
the picturesque creek, her mast and rigging reflected in the water in 
a maze of lazy wriggles. The day was perfect, there was not a 
cloud to be seen, the distant shore at the other side of the estuary 
was veiled in summer mist, and that at the other side of the creek 
was trembling with transparent heat, into which an occasional sea- 
bird would, with kite-like stillness of wing, languidly dive. The sea 
resembled mother-of-pearl, gently swelling here and there, and in the 
offing the fleet of shrimpers were drifting slowly across the tide, 
casting long-drawn-out reflections, their patched grey sails brailed 
up as they flapped gently in the light swell. 

We hurriedly cast off gaskets, with squeaky rattle of patent 
sheaves we jerkily set the mainsail, and breaking out the anchor the 
cable came home with a rattle, strewing the deck with green sea grass. 
We were none too soon for the start, the boats of the twenty-three- 
metre class were at the starting-line, a gentle air stiffening out their 
sails as they jockeyed about for place. A puff of white smoke from 
the committee boat, followed by a half-smothered report, then again 
in a few minutes another report, and they were off. Soon the huge 
spinnakers bellied out, bulging and lifting with the light air before 
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which the boats were running, the gleaming sun casting a warm glow 
over their milky canvas, with here and there a warm shadow of the 
faintest dove-colour. 

The glistening deck-fittings, mahogany and bronze, flashing as 
the sun flecked them; the crews in white ducks were by the time 
we got under way quietly seated in their stations, the mast-head 
man sitting upon the jumper, looking like a part of the rigging. 

It was a lazy time for yachtsmen, but an ideal one for guests, 
and delightfully pretty women were gracefully seated aft, clad in 
cream flannel, with perhaps a touch of black silk at the neck har- 
monising coquettishly with the dainty silken ankles peeping out from 
the well-cut skirts; tanned and healthy men in navy-blue flannels, 
with shining peaks of yachting caps (surely the most becoming 
of all possible head-gear ?), lounging at their feet. The skipper 
politely regards such as mere weight ; they are distributed about the 
deck at points where weights tell. His permission is asked for this 
and that. My lady wishes to go below to peck at red ripe straw- 
berries: the wish is granted, for she has the good sense to ask at a 
suitable time. Such requests are taboo in the excitement of a tussle 
when every ounce tells, or when a footfall upon the deck would shake 
the spinnaker. Indeed, at such a time conversation is carried on in 
almost whispers ; even the skipper’s orders are conveyed in suppressed 
voice when winds are light. But should it blow, his lungs and those 
of the answering crew are given full fling, the exhilaration of which 
fills the ship with a devil-may-care excitement, pitching crew and 
guests alike into the jovial spirit of buccaneerdom. 

Slowly they come. Suddenly down flutters the spinnaker of 
the leeward vessel—Shamrock, we see by her green topsides—and, 
luffing across the nearest boat, threateningly she sticks her spinnaker 
boom dangerously near the mainsail of her nearest opponent, who 
gently luffs in turn until the whole four boats are across their course. 
Then Shamrock bears away, her spinnakers filling with the breeze ; 
she ploughs ahead, and her seething bow-wave, white as driven 
snow, is heard half a mile away as she snores along towards us. 

This luffing is one of the tricks of yachting, the yacht 
looking like an angry swan as she threatens her opponent, the 
trembling canvas passing well for the flutter of ill-tempered feathers 
and wings arranged to strike. Thus no doubt the bowsprit comes to 
be spoken of as the pecker. We heave our little craft to, so that 
we may enjoy the sight without attending to the sailing of her, and 
presently the towering mass of spotless clean canvas casts its shadow 
over us, and we turn and follow. 

Here is quite a different aspect. The sun is now shining 
through the canvas, the seams of which are standing out like ribbons 
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of palest blue; the golden sparkles of the sun-reflecting sea making 
the hulls appear dark and solid in contradistinction to the silken 
semi-transparent sails. 

These yachts are aristocrats amongst craft, filmy and frail moth- 
like creatures in appearance, but of surpassing strength in reality, with 
everything reduced to the absolute minimum in the way of gear. 
Their designers—-wizards of the spline, the weight, and the pencil— 
have produced, out of a rule that at the outset seemed ugly, grace 
and elegance, which the glow of the summer sun turns to some- 
thing glorious. 

Persons unacquainted with these yachts, or who have seen them 
only at a distance, are surprised when they are told, for instance, 
that a man cannot clasp hands with his arms round the mast, and 
that those spidery-looking jackyard spears are as thick as a man’s 
body, or that those delicate-looking blocks upon the boom are bigger 
than his head. Everything is so well proportioned that the result is 
absolute delicacy. No idea of the huge spread of canvas can be ob- 
tained other than by a close view, and the camera seems to give no 
idea of this. Yachts under canvas are, by the way, quite the most diffi- 
cult subjects for the camera, the focussing and judgment of distance 
being a matter requiring considerable experience, added to which 
there is the heave of the sea acting upon not only the yacht, but 
also upon the machine. In fact, in my experience it is quite hopeless 
unless one has the very best kind of lens with a reflex shutter, and 
all successful photographs that have been taken by other means 
must perforce have been flukes. 

They are becoming smaller and smaller as they surge away 
from us, and the sun is parching us, so we drift along in the light air, 
and lunch, until presently the canvas begins to flap and voices come 
across the water. The sound of rattling cable chains is heard a mile 
away, and the wind has deserted us altogether. 

It is surprising how sounds carry across the water ; thus it is 
that in a fog one imagines oneself close to the fog-bell upon a light. 
ship, shore, buoy, or vessel, when one is often a mile or two away. 
In fog there is the additional deception of the direction of the sound. 
Very often the sound cannot come direct towards one, because there 
is a dense mass of fog intervening, when the sounds travel round 
this until they find a less dense patch through which they struggle. 
Thus you may hear two bells or horns, one some seconds after the 
other, when in reality there was only one sound produced. However, 
such an interesting but unpleasant thing as fog is not for to-day. 

Where we are, the sea is too deep for anchoring, so we drift 
along lazily, drowsily, until a dark line is seen travelling across the 
surface of the water as a new wind comes towards us. Again the 
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rattle of winch and cable chain is heard as the anchored craft in the 
distance prepares for it. We stow plates, knives, and forks, with a 
jarring noise, and get our oilies ready, for we don’t know the 
strength of the coming breeze. 

Witha rushing sound through the rigging it is on us, and we are 
boiling along, throwing white spray from our bows. A summer 
breeze, blue sky, with flicks of foam here and there in the bluer sea, 
is a welcome change after a calm; and although it has come too 
suddenly to last, we shall not be idle now, for there are sheets and 
runners to trim as we tack along. 

Soon the sails of the returning racers spike the misty horizon 
and we are overtaken by them. They are heeling over to the breeze, 
and each boat has a mound of white churned water at her bows. 
We are within a stone’s throw of the Shamrock when she comes 
about, the hurrying crowd of white-clad men scurrying over her deck 
as they let go and cleat the sheets, runners, and preventer back-stays. 
She leaves us dancing in her wash, with White Heather II upon 
our lee quarter, and Brynhild is pointing straight at us, so we come 
about, and she passes under our stern. 

It isan exciting race, with scarcely fifteen seconds between each 
boat, and Nyria well on her time allowance, each seeming to be 
as intent upon the work and as eager to win as a thoroughbred. 
They are having a hot try for it: the gear is straining and twanging, 
the jackyarders shaking to each luff. All four boats would probably 
do better with jib head topsails ; but there is no time to shift their 
jackyarders—they must carry on, dragging what canvas is not 
drawing. 

With lee rail awash and sometimes knee-deep in water the 
sheets are let go, and the stately craft comes about on an even keel, 
with thunder-claps of flapping canvas, until she heels over upon the 
other tack. It is no beanfeast, and after such a day, when the yacht 
is moored and her canvas stowed, the clothing of the crew may be 
seen drying upon the topping lifts. Such is a yachtsman’s day— 
just as much as she can carry in the way of canvas, with twenty 
men upon the main sheet to bring her close-hauled upon the wind, 
the bo’sun singing one of the old-time chanties as the sheet is hauled 
in. It isa happy-go-lucky, rollicking game, thisclass racing. The 
crews, composed of descendants of those minor heroes of Nelson's 
time, and probably further back to the time of Raleigh, Drake, and | 
certainly Cooke, are infused with the same spirit—the spirit to win. 
You say this is sport, and that was something else; the profit was, 
no doubt, but in those days the things they did were done in the 
spirit of sport. The sailor always has been and always will be the 
cleanest sportsman. Yes, the doings of the old-time navies were dune 
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in the spirit of sport; but, alas! sport has gone out, and science has 
come in, sinister and forbidding, and with it a new man, immensely 
suited to his purpose, but certainly not a sailor—there is hardly a 
man, unfortunately, in the modern navy that can, alone, ina dinghy, 
cross a crowded tidal anchorage without getting foul of something. 
And as for sailing a boat—preserve us! Ring out the old, and 
ring in the new. And let the landsman be content with the result. 
Sailors, amateur and professional, think in the past, and soon the 
professional sailor will have a new name, and I think it will be 
yacht-hand.”’ 

We are soon left far behind, and we see no more of the 
yachts. 

Glancing at our comparatively new suit of sails, gear, &c., 
which hitherto we had been so proud of, it seems rather shabby ; our 
bronze fittings are green with salt water—and we feel small, But we 
console ourselves that we are our own crew and we sail and navigate 
our little yacht ourselves, and we come to the conclusion that even 
were there enough shot in the locker to keep the brass clean on a 
twenty-three-metre boat we should not foot the bill for another man 
to sail her. Our pleasure is in making a creditable landfall, in warps, 
and weather wisdom. The owner of a twenty-three-metre boat 
knows not these, he merely foots a surprisingly long bill. 


Well, our day is nearly over, the lights on shore—jewels spread 
on dove-coloured plush—are beginning totwinkle. The leading lights 
are ahead, and soon we shall drop anchor in the little out-of-the-way 
creek where the murmur of the wind across the salt marsh brings 
the cry of the curlew, the teal, the tern, and the moorhen to waft us 
into the land of Nod. 
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STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT 
XLII.—BESS 


BY J. M. DODINGTON 


‘* WHERE the deuce is that dog?” 

From the seething maelstrom of excited travellers, crimson- 
faced guards, vociferating servants, and frenzied dogs, which surged 
amongst mounds of boxes and mountains of gun-cases on Perth 
platform that fair August morning, there emerged a _perspiring 
porter, dragging a brace of pointers on the couples, and a retriever 
which walked, sedately, alone. 

‘‘ And where the dickens is the spaniel ?”’ I cried. 

The porter pointed to a great rent in his nether garments. 

‘*T dinna ken where she 1s, sirr,’’ he replied, ‘‘ but fine do I ken 
where I wish she’d been afore ever I took a haud o’ her !”’ 

My heart sank—for well I knew my Bess! 

At King’s Cross the polite guard had pointed out to me the 
advisability of coupling retriever and spaniel together, as I had done 
in the case of the pointers. 

‘‘They’ll travel better singly,” I replied ; ‘‘ they are not alto- 
gether friendly at times.’”’ (Which was one way of putting it !) 

‘Really, sir?” with an incredulous air. ‘‘ This one, at any 
rate, seems a gentle-mannered creature,” and he patted Bess’s head. 
Bess turned her melting brown eyes upon him and lovingly licked 
his hand, while a tear of gratitude rolled down her cheek. 

At York I was aroused from my peaceful slumbers by the same 
guard, pale and quivering with rage. 
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**T will thank you, sir,” he stammered, truculently, ‘‘ to muzzle 
that dog of yours, or out she goes on York platform ! ” 

“Which dog?” I asked, in innocent surprise ; but instinctively 
my hand sought the strap which I carry for such emergencies. The 
guard disdained reply, but led me to his van. 

There sat mild-eyed Bess, beaming affection on all around. 
One loving glance at my face—and she rolled over on her back, and 
prepared for the inevitable. é 

When the strap had satisfactorily fulfilled its first mission, it 
was adjusted muzzle-wise on her patient countenance. Throughout 
Bess had emitted no murmur of complaint, but in her liquid eyes 
was a look of such patient reproach as melted even the heart of the 
justly-incensed guard. 

“TI don’t think she meant to hurt me, sir,” he mumbled, as he 
sucked his bleeding thumb; “‘it was more playfulness than any- 
thing.” 

The same playful spirit, the porter now explained, had goaded 
Bess—-the strap having been removed by the soft-hearted guard— 
into setting her teeth into the calf of his leg. A well-directed kick 
backwards had induced her to loosen her hold with much prompti- 
tude, and she had disappeared amongst the crowd. 

I had to wait half an hour for the slow train which did not 
disdain a halt at my little junction; but, instead of enjoying the 
substantial Scotch breakfast to which I had been looking forward 
all the way from Edinburgh, the whole of my time was spent in 
hunting every hole and corner of the station for Bess. But neither 
hint nor hair of her was tobeseen. . . . My train backed, slowly, 
up to the platform. The injured porter deposited my rugs in a 
carriage, and, in the few minutes that remained, we had a last look 
round for the lost dog. But in vain. . . . So there was nothing 
for it but to leave my address with the station-master, and to give 
urgent instructions for a renewed search to be made. 

‘***Deed, sirr,” said the porter, as he locked me into my com- 
partment, ‘‘I wadna fash mysel’ nae mair aboot her. Ye’re weel 
rid o’ a deil o’ a beast like yon.” 

But my heart was sore for my lost dog; and as I gazed, with 
unseeing eyes, upon the green pastures and waving cornfields of the 
fair Vale of Perth, mentally I wove her elegy. 

A cross-bred spaniel she, in whom the Sussex predominated ; 
with a nose for game which I have never seen equalled. From a 
running pheasant to a diving duck, nought escaped her. And she 
was steady asa rock. After all, what was such a minor offence as 
the occasional disappearance of a leg of mutton or a sirloin of beef 
from the larder, and the consequent bloated appearance of Bess as 
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she mildly, but firmly, asserted her right to the foremost place on 
the smoking-room hearthrug? What was a playful snap at the 
stranger’s obtrusive leg or over-patronising hand? All high-spirited 
dogs are given to such impulses. And I heaved a long, grief-laden 
sigh. . . . A cold, wet something touched my down-dropped 
hand; from under the seat projected two nut-brown paws. 

** Bess!’ I exclaimed, in incredulous joy. 

She crawled out, weeping, slobbering, imbecile with delight. 
She licked my boot, then laid her chestnut ringlets upon it, and 
looked up into my face. 

‘How could I submit to be parted from you, my heart’s 
delight ? How could I endure the long, long night shut up in a 
darksome den with the fiend who had taken me away from my 
beloved master? How could I allow myself to be dragged out into 
that Pandemonium where was no sight or sniff of him who is the 
lode-star of my life? And, for my devotion, what is my reward? .. . 
Ah, cruel, cruel! But I love you still the same, and will adore you 
till I die!” 

All this, and more, said those melting brown orbs. 

‘Bess, Bess, you unspeakable hypocrite!’’ But my hand 
strayed over her curls, and Bess’s heart was stayed and com- 
forted. 

That year I had taken a small grouse-moor in the Black Water 
district, attracted there, in part, by the fair shooting at a modest 
rental suited to an equally modest purse; but, in even a greater 
measure, by the fact that in a neighbouring glen, four miles away as 
the crow flies, double that distance by road, dwelt the lady on 
whom my affections had been unalterably fixed ever since the day 
of our first meeting at the Inverness Gathering of the year before. 
I had seen a good deal of Betty Gordon in the interval. She had a 
brother in London, essaying to tread the thorny path of literature, 
to whom I had been able to render some slight assistance, and 
during a memorable month which she spent with him in town 
Betty and I had arrived at a most blissful understanding. ‘ 
But, alas! Betty had a father—a queer, cross-grained old fellow he 
was, with occasional flashes of humour of a recondite and discon- 
certing character. The whole household trembled before the Laird, 
and even my bonny, bright-eyed, high-spirited Betty ‘‘ heeded the 
shake of his thumb.” 

The Laird was a dour obstacle to the course of our true love, 
particularly as he had a leaning towards another of Betty’s admirers, 
Andrew Musgrave, a glib-tongued Edinburgh advocate, with a long 
pedigree and a profitable little estate in the border country to back 
his suit. 
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He had been invited to Craigdhu for the first week of the 
shooting; I had not had that honour, but, when the Laird heard 
that I had taken Glencray, he sent me a curt invitation to drive 
over on the morning of ‘‘the Twelfth” and help swell the day’s 
bag. (Without boasting, I may here indicate that I am a fair shot.) 

“And bring a dog with you,” he added. ‘I am short of 
retrievers ; none of your flashy dogs, but one that will leave nothing 
behind. I hate waste.” 

Now Nell, my handsome black retriever, was a scion of a very 
distinguished race, and an excellent dog, as dogs go; my first 
impulse was to take her. But as I whipped the moorland burn on 
the day that intervened between our arrival at Glencray and the 
great day of the festival—with but small success, for the water was 
low—my mind misgave me. Great things were at stake, and, 
staunch as Nell was, I had known her lose her head over a rabbit. 
Let this happen but once under the grim eye of the Laird, and my 
fate was sealed! No, I dared not risk it; ] would take Bess, the 
“spannel.” Beautiful as was my Bess of the chestnut curls and 
the melting brown eye, she was not a spaniel of any breed in par- 
ticular—no, she was, emphatically, a “‘spannel”’; that, and nothing 
more. 

And there was not, in the whole length and breadth of that 
Empire on which the sun never sets, a prouder dog than she when, 
at eight o’clock next morning, she was hoisted into the dog-cart. 
She sniffed the cartridge-bag, she nosed the gun, she lifted up her 
voice and made hill and glen resound with her shrieks of delight. 
And oh! the loftiness of her mien as she passed the kennels without 
deigning a glance at their howling, heart-broken occupants. 

The light mists were drifting up the steep sides of Craig-na- 
Brattan ; from behind a passing cloud a shaft of sunlight played 
over the rounded crest of Knock-Auli; the harebells by the roadside 
shed sparkling dewdrops as the breeze swayed their slender stalks ; 
the birch trees shook their perfume in my face. Above the moors 
on either side of the lonely Kirkmichael road, the larks poured out 
their hearts in song, and the challenging ‘‘ Ke-bec- Ke-bec-bec- bec- 
bec ” of the cock-grouse awoke the echoes of hill and glen. j 
It was ‘‘the Twelfth,” and I was going to see my sweetheart : life 
seemed very, very good! I added my basso profondo to the diapason 
of nature, while Bess laid her head against my knee and snuffled. 

I found the shooting-party gathered round the door of the 
castle. The Laird gave me a short, dark greeting, and ostenta- 
tiously pulled out his watch. Betty, radiant as the morning, 
whispered, as she gave me her hand, “‘ Never heed him; you're well 
up to time, but he’s always fractious until he gets everybody off.” 
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I paid but little attention to the other guns; my mind was 
concentrated on Musgrave, who was standing close to Betty. He 
was a good-looking fellow, I must say, and, I was told, a famous shot. 

I noticed a sardonic grin flit over the Laird’s hard-bitten coun- 
tenance as he glanced at the three of us. He walked over to where 
we stood. 

** Well, well,” he said, “I’m thinkin’ there’ll be a fine report 
to send in to the papers wi’ twa such grand guns as you, gentlemen. 
I would like fine to lay a bet on which o’ ye makes the best bag 
afore lunch-time—I think little o’ the afternoon’s shootin’, the 
mornin’s the time. What do you say, Betty? Shall we offer a 
prize to the best shot o’ the twa? I wonder what they would like 
best? Just you think about it when we’re gane.” 

And, as if by accident, he lifted her hand, turned it over 
thoughtfully, then, with a keen glance, first at Musgrave and then 
at me, dropped it and stalked away. 

Betty flushed crimson and turned to pick a rose from the wall. 

“*Come on, come on!” shouted the Laird, impatiently. 

As I lingered yet an instant, Betty whispered: “‘ Go, go; but 
for heaven’s sake shoot your best, he’s in one of his daft moods this 
morning.” 

Now I am not, at heart, a jealous shot, nor do I believe that 
Musgrave was—he was much too decent a fellow. But, foolish as 
it may seem, the veiled suggestion of the artful old Laird had fired 
the already heated blood of two rivals, and not even Lord G—— 
and Count M—— could have noted each other’s hits and misses 
with more lynx-eyed vigilance than did Musgrave and I. 

By accident or design—the latter most probably—his place in 
the line was next to mine; the birds rose to us fairly, and the 
fortunes of the day were first to one and then to the other. 

The dogs worked magnificently—and, say what you will, is there 
any form of shooting that comes quite up to the good old-fashioned 
sport of shooting over a highly-intelligent, thoroughly-trained dog ? 
—the weather was glorious; but for the anxiety gnawing at my 
heart it would have been the most perfect ‘“‘ Twelfth” of my 
experience. 

Betty was to drive up the moorland track, with the luncheon, 
to the Lady's Pond, so named from the fair English girl who, in 
bygone days, had married a ‘gay Gordon.”’ She sent for water- 
lily bulbs from her home in the south, and planted them in this 
sullen pool amongst the moss-hags. Strangely enough, they took 
root, grew and flourished exceedingly in that cold, northern clime. 
For two successive summers the gentle lady watched them bloom 
and fade, and then she, too, faded out of a wearisome world. For 
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her gay Gordon had been very, very gay, and the happy southern 
bride was a broken-hearted woman when she lay down to die. 

But the lilies still bloomed on the face of the Lady’s Pond, and 
by its brink we were to meet for luncheon. 

We came within a hundred yards of it; I saw Betty, shading 
her eyes with her hand and gazing over the moor towards us. 

I do not expect to be believed, but it is nevertheless an abso- 
lute fact that at that moment Musgrave's score and mine were 
identical. Fourteen brace of grouse had fallen to his gun, fourteen 
to mine! It was in the highest degree unlikely that any more would 
be put up now—so near the luncheon-cart and its attendant gillie. 
My attention wavered for a moment, and, at that very instant, with 
a loud defiant chortle, up whirred a cock-grouse. Before I could 
raise gun to shoulder he was well away. It was a very long shot, 
but I could have sworn J saw him carry on, and drop just over the 
crest of the hill. 

I walked quickly to the spot. 

** Hi, seek, Bess!” I cried. 

With fluttering nostrils and quivering tail she sought. I do 
not believe she left an inch of ground unquartered within an area of 
a hundred yards, but never a feather did she find. 

** Hi, lost, old girl! Hi, lost !’’—and lost it was. 

I gave it up at last and gloomily wended my way to the pond— 
Bess, in dire disgrace, trailing despondently at my heel. They had 
almost finished luncheon when I reached them; the game had been 
packed in the cart, keepers and gillies were clustered at the back of 
the knoll, indulging in pipes and low-voiced conversation till the 
‘‘chentlemen”’ should be ready to resume sport. 

“I tell you, Donal’’’—I recognised the voice of a black-visaged, 
hungry-looking Highlander who had taken Musgrave under his 
especial care—‘‘ they may search till the judgment-horn blaws, but 
neffer a bird will they get, for nae bird is there, whateffer. He’s 
chust sittin’ on the tap o’ Clach More, lauchin’ at them.” 

Apparently the Laird was of the same opinion. ‘“ Not picked 
him up after all?’ he said, with affected concern, “‘ an’ wi’ such a 
_grand dog, too! But even she canna flee after him through the 
air,” and he laid a patronising hand on Bess’s head. 

‘“* Down, Bess!” I cried sternly, for I had seen the spark in her 
eye. I was only just in time—the Laird hastily withdrew his hand, 
and Bess slunk back amongst the heather. 

** Deil tak’ the beast,” growled the Laird, a trifle disconcerted. 

Betty handed me the pie, and poured out my beer like the 
pitying angel she was, beer more delightful from her hands than 
Bollinger of its best year. 


ates 


BESS 


By the time I was lighting up I had recovered my composure. 
After all, it was only a case of ‘‘ As you were, gentlemen.” 

I had but drawn my first whiff, when the pipe fell from my 
mouth. Through the tussocks of heather, head borne proudly aloft, 
stalked Bess. She looked neither to right nor left, but, with eyes 
fixed steadily on mine, advanced to my knee, and there stood rigid, 
the corpse of a cock-grouse in her mouth. 

By Jove!” exclaimed Musgrave. 

The Laird snorted. 

Betty blushed crimson as I held her looks with mine. 

* * * * * 


Next morning I again traversed the eight long miles which 
divided me from Betty. I had determined to brave the Laird in his 
den, and ask him, man to man, to give me his daughter. After all, 
he could but show me the door. 

But he did not. He listened in silence, then contemplated me 
thoughtfully. 

** Musgrave’s awa’,” he said, unexpectedly. 

“What? Ishe? I don’t understand.” 

“Oh yes, he’s awa’. Betty's sent him off wi’ a flea in his ear.” 
There was another meditative pause. ‘‘ Maybe ye’d better see what 
she says hersel’; after a’, it’s her that will hev to suffer for her mis- 
takes, no me.” 

I needed no second bidding, but, stammering my thanks, made 
for the door. 

‘** And I’m thinkin’,” he added, as my hand was upon the latch, 
‘that, if ye bring over that dog o’ yours to-morrow, we might pick 
up a cripple or twa. Man, she hes a nose, deevil though she be! ” 


* * * * * 


Let those asterisks denote the events of the first blissful half- 
hour with my Betty—mine henceforth in the face of the whole world. 
And now I take up my tale at that precise moment when she buried 
her face in the breast of my coat, while her whole form shook 
convulsively. 

‘* My darling! ’’ I exclaimed in alarm, ‘‘ what is it?” 

No reply. 

Putting a hand on each side of her bonny face, I forced it 
backwards and scrutinised it anxiously. Tears, not of sorrow, but 
of mirth, rolled down her rose-red cheeks. 

Bess!’ she gasped. 

‘* Bess ?”’ I echoed, in amazement. 

“Good dog, Bess—dear dog, Bess!” she stammered. 

What?” 
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With a great effort she controlled her laughter, and I dried her 
eyes—not with my handkerchief. 

“Yesterday,” she said, ‘‘ you remember her bringing the dead 
bird?” and again she laughed. 

““Of course I do. Isn’t she a nailer?” 

is indeed,’ fervidly replied my Betty, ‘‘ for when she 
slunk away in disgrace I watched her, and what do you think I saw? 
She got round the knoll, and then she stood for a moment with a 
sad, sad look on her face, as if pondering over the miserable injustice 
of this weary world; then she turned, ran up to the game-cart, 
seized a bird, circled round the brae, and came stalking up with it 
to your knee.” 

Impossible !’’ I exclaimed. 

“It’s as true as true! I could not have believed it, if I had not 
seen it with my own eyes.”’ 

But I could—for well I knew my Bess! 


aes 
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SALMON-ANGLING IN GALWAY 
A RED-LETTER DAY 


BY CORRIGEEN 


THE morning is shrouded in a grey mist that hangs over the river. 
The sun has not risen, but across Lough Corrib there is a glow in 
the eastern sky that marks the spot where, like kindling embers, 
the light in an hour’s time will burst into white flame. The mist is 
but a precursor of the heat that at noontide will be sweltering. Then 
the salmon will sulk in the bottom of the river, breaking the water 
here and there in languid rises, and careless of the flies that sweep 
over their resting-places. In the early morning they are alert, and 
grect the first touch of light with vigorous rushes across stream and 
clear springs far out of the water. From the high bank close to the 
thundering weir’s fall they can be seen on the move, and a dozen 
rises in a space of twenty square feet can be counted whilst the rod 
is being jointed. No toy is this weapon with which the broad river 
has to be fished. Seventeen to eighteen feet length is required. 
Behind there is a wall, and the backward cast must lift the line 
L2 
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clear, for every time the flies touch it they return with the hook 
broken above the barb. They must fall on the shallows too—a long 
cast—to reach the fish that are gathered in the broken water close 
to the falls. A yellow goldfinch is mounted on the tail of the collar ; 
its orange body silver-ribbed, and golden-pheasant wings, show up 
brightly in the clear water. The olive and jay shoulder hackle that 
ornament its dress make it a bonne-bouche for Salmo salar, which 
has a keen appetite for dainty fare. A homelier pattern, with black 
body and mallard wings, is mounted on the dropper, a claret hackle 
in keeping with its dusky hues following the track of the silver twist 
that encircles the body in half a dozen coils. 

Away go these cunning devices upon their errand of deception, 
falling thirty yards off on the foam-speckled water. They are caught 
in the current, and as the top of the rod is raised, sweep round in a 
half-circle, and are carried down stream. The method of angling in 
the Galway River is peculiar. The usual custom of working the 
flies that prevails upon most fisheries is discarded, and they are 
allowed to drift naturally. No doubt the swiftness of this torrent 
river gives movement to the flies to a degree that makes the action 
of the rod superfluous. It certainly facilitates striking, and ina fast 
river, where all objects at which the fish snap are in a state of rapid 
movement, this is an advantage. Ifa fish be not quickly hooked he 
drops the fly as speedily as he seizes it. Innate conservatism rebels 
against new systems, but an angler is well advised to conform to this 
practice on the Galway River. 

A few casts show that the fish are in a rising mood. The first 
two or three come short, nipping the wing of the fly without touch- 
ing the steel. It is remarkable how frequently this can be done 
with impunity, clearly showing that the fish can use its incisors as a 
pair of nippers, and take the smallest hold. Soon, however, one 
makes a blunder; he appropriates an eighth of an inch too much, 
and shoots across the stream, drawing fifty yards of line before cry- 
ing halt. He pauses for a moment, then comes back in another 
slant, after which he begins to work steadily up stream. These 
movements are repeated several times, until exhaustion sets in, and 
the strong current sweeps him far down the river. There he finds 
slacker water, and renews the fight with a good deal of the first 
vigour. The gillie, who knows where he is likely to be landed, takes 
his stand low down on the bank, landing-net in hand. The next 
shortening of the line brings the fish within reach, and he turns over 
and over helplessly in the strong current of which he has aforetime 
been master. 

Within the next twenty minutes a second fish is landed after a 
similar tussle. The salmon lie thickly in what is known as the 
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drain, a deep cutting in the centre of the river which the main 
current has excavated. The rise having gone off, I began fishing 
the drain lower down. I carelessly threw the flies in the water pre- 
paratory to drawing out the line from the reel, when suddenly the 
top of the rod was violently jerked, and I was fast ina fish. He 
took the fly the moment it fell on the water. Had I seen the rise 
and struck, I should have been undoubtedly smashed up; for not 
more than a couple of yards of line were let out at the time. As it 
was the top of my rod was nearly broken; but relief came imme- 


A CORRIB TRIBUTARY IN SPATE 


diately in the plunge of the fish, which sent the winch singing, and 
soon he had a long trail behind him, shaking his great head, and 
using all the wiles he knew to rid himself of the encumbrance. His 
efforts met with their reward, and in a far-off portion of the river 
the fly came away as gently as if he had been holding it in his mouth 
at will. One generally knows when a fish is lightly hooked. There 
is a great deal of surface movement and lashing of the water. It 
may be the edge of the lip is lightly caught, and the mouth free to 
open and close, without obstruction from the fly, which is not the 
case when the purchase power comes from inside. If, as I surmised, 
the grip was slight, the initial stage in the combat was all to the 
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fish’s advantage, for the strain he placed on the hook with so short 
a line must have weakened its hold materially. Grilse have tender 
mouths, and there is, I believe, a larger proportion hooked and lost 
than in the case of the fully-matured salmon. 

About eighty yards lower down a long bridge spans the river. 
Above the central arch the fish lie in shoals. A good cast from the 
bank covers them. I fished close in at first, letting out a few yards 
of line at a time, then made a longer cast. As the flies swept in by 
the stone pile there was a swirl, and I went fast in my fourth fish. 
He went straight up mid-stream, never stopping until he was amidst 
the spray of the falls. He worked backwards and forwards in a 
natural formation of rock, which derives its name from its shape— 
the ‘‘ horseshoe.” I held him firmly, for the water was light, and 
a slack line amongst the half-stripped boulders might have proved 
fatal. He moved again after a while, and kept me on the trot, until 
he was close to the spot where I hooked him. A few yards more 
and he would have been through the bridge, of which many anglers 
have unhappy memories. There was perilous straining on my part, 
stubborn resistance on his, until a state of equilibrium was reached, 
neither giving way. Then came a moment’s slack, and I thought I 
had lost him. Something had yielded ; fortunately for me it was the 
fish, that had turned in the water, and headed up, and out of reach 
of the treacherous arch. It was compararively easy work after that, 
and he made the third fish landed before breakfast. Two others I 
had bent the rod in, turning one over on the water with the strike. 

The sun was well up when I resumed after breakfast ; most of 
the other anglers were preparing for prawn-fishing. During the 
hours of a sultry summer’s day it is a deadly bait, and adds sub- 
stantially to the weight of the creel. In defence of that branch 
of the craft it may be stated that the prawn is used at times when 
the fly offers little attraction to the salmon. Its use on the Galway 
River is proscribed before 9 a.m. and after 6.30 p.m. The high 
bank near the Weir Cottage, and the entire left bank, as well as all 
the parts below the bridge, are reserved for the exclusive use of the 
fly. A wise provision precludes the prawn when the water falls 
below a certain mark. The objection to the prawn—particularly 
in low water—lies in the possibility of foul-hooking the fish. The 
bait sweeps over dozens of salmon lying side by side. It must of 
necessity touch some of them. Naturally the fish dash out of its 
way, and sometimes hook themselves by the movement. It is right 
to add that the method of mounting the prawn on the fishery 
minimises this danger. Anything like the Pennel prawn tackle, 

-with hooks bristling all over the bait, would result in foul-hooking 
at almost every cast. A single hook only is used, which is inserted 
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at the tail, and run up the body of the crustacean worm-fashion. 
In this way the point of the hook is completely embedded. The 
prawn is then lashed over with red cotton from head to tail, which 
keeps the hook in its place, and prevents the bait from being torn off 
in casting; unless, therefore, the bait goes foul in one of the fins of 
the fish, a salmon may be touched by it a dozen times without 
being hooked. This method of mounting the prawn has the further 
advantage of adding to the playing power of the salmon, which is 
not encumbered by a mouthful of hooks, or anything more than the 
restrictions of a large-sized fly. 

Two salmon were added to the basket by the use of the prawn 
in the hot sun, but the credit was due to my gillie, who was an 
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expert in that method of angling. Personally I have no great liking 
for bait-fishing of any kind, and I soon returned to the use of the 
fly, mounting the smaller-sized patterns. Despite the bright sun- 
light I had my reward. As the line was carried in toward the 
bank a fish made a shy rise at the tail fly. I tried him again, and 
he came a second time. There is a charm in laying oneself out 
to tempt a shy riser which is flirting with the fly in this fashion. 
I rested him for a few moments; up he came again, and half a 
dozen times at least he broke the water, without touching the steel. 
Then I mounted a small silver docker, to which he succumbed at 
the first cast; but, alas! he was hooked lightly, and broke away on 
the first run. 
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There is a method of dapping the dropper, affected by anglers 
on the Galway River, which is first cousin to dry-fly fishing. A line 
is used, short enough to lift the dropper, and allow it to trail on the 
top of the water. The cast is made either slightly up-stream, or 
at right angles to the bank, raising the rod sufficiently to effect this 
movement. It is an excellent method of getting hold of a fish. 
The same cast is made over and over again, and is generally 
successful in the end. The fish is literally worried into taking it. 
A salmon rarely misses the fly when he is tempted by the trailing 
dropper. It usually means a bold dash, followed by a tight line 
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and active resistance. I was fortunate enough to secure the sixth 
fish of the day in this manner. 

Below the bridge there are several excellent places where fish 
lie, and towards evening I made my way to the Crib and Barrack 
pools. The former is in front of the Weir House, which is built on 
the Island, and occupied by the proprietor of the fishery. Here 
the old fish-house, packing-store, and modern offices are erected. 
Interesting traditions gather round the spot. Galway is said to 
have derived its name from that of a beautiful woman named Galva, 
who was drowned near a great rock in the river. Whatever truth 
may be in the story, the rock is a reality. It appears on the ancient 
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map of the city, and is still to be seen. About fifty years ago the 
top of it was blasted away in order to make a foundation for the 
present Weir House. Above the porch an old stone has been 
inserted, bearing the following inscription :—‘‘ Galvae Insula unde 
civitatis nomen: jus ad capiendas pisces reservatum Hen. III, 
A.D. 

Another ancient stone with a sculptured figure of a mermaid 
with mirror and comb has been built into the fabric of the modern 
building, and is in an excellent state of preservation. The first 
grant of the fishery was made by King John to Richard de Burgo, 
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as a reward for homage and service, together with the entire lands 
of Connaught. The Marquis of Clanricarde is the present repre- 
sentative of the de Burgo family. The fishery several times reverted 
to the Crown, and there were frequent re-grants, all of which are of 
curious archeological interest. 

The Barracks Pool, the first resting-place of Salmo salar on his 
return from the sea, is deep and swift, as there is a steep incline in 
the river’s bed at that point. Here the water is tidal, and twice a 
day fresh fish are generally found in the pool. These are the gamiest 
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of all salmon, and the most likely to take the fly after a short rest. 
The much-debated question whether salmon feed in fresh water 
finds affirmative support in the fact that fresh-run fish take with an 
avidity suggestive of a keen appetite after the sea journey. In the 
ocean’s depths there is a prima facie presumption that little if any 
food is available. Be that as it may, the new arrivals are ready for 
the fly or prawn, which old stagers in the river habitually despise. 
The angler profits accordingly. I had not been fishing many 
minutes when there was a bold dash made at my fly, and on raising 
the top of my rod I was fast in him. The swift water makes any- 
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thing but the gentlest strike unnecessary, the tension on the line is 
so great that a heavy hand is likely to get intotrouble. The moment 
I hooked my quarry he gave a plunge that would have been disas- 
trous had I not moved my finger from the line and left the reel free. 
He steadied himself for a moment—the pressure of the rapid current 
would have severely handicapped his fighting powers; he therefore 
lost no time in shooting across the river towards slacker water, 
where I got him under control. The high bank on which I stood 
gave me an advantage, although there were eighty yards of line 
between us. My policy was to get him over to my side of the bank 
as soon as possible, as I anticipated trouble with the strong current 
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if he were played out and not able to bear up against it. But he 
declined to return, and when hard pressed moved towards the oppo- 
site bank. There was a mill tail near where the water was light 
and would not overtax his strength. It afforded a vantage ground, 
and he moved into it, and setting his tail hard against the stream 
swayed it from side to side, and would not budge an inch. There 
was nothing for it but to hold him tight and increase the pressure 
by throwing the rod back and bringing the butt into full play. He 
held out as long as his strength lasted, then turned over in the 
water, showing bright flashes of his broad sides. I seized the advan- 
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tage by winding in line and bringing him towards me. I tried to 
lead him up stream, but on reaching the centre of the river the 
strong current swept him towards the bridge. Then my troubles 
began in earnest. He turned tailand swam down stream. The winch 
began to unwind, although I put all the tension on the line that I 
dared. There was a hundred yards on the reel, backed up by 
twenty yards of a finer quality. I felt the connecting splice jar on 
my finger as it flewthrough the rings. In another moment he would 
be under the bridge, and that would be the last of him. Stop him 
I must at all cost, and my hand closed tightly on the running line. 
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A veritable convulsion possessed the rod, and I fully expected it to 
break. Then something gave way, for the rod jerked back: the fish 
had been turned, indeed almost bodily lifted out of the water. Again 
the current caught him, sweeping him in towards my bank; the 
line slackened, and fell against a projecting battlement that ran out 
from the bank, where a mill-race was constructed. I could no 
longer see the fish ; but the gillie, who was a passive observer, rushed 
forward with a long-handled gaff in his hand. The salmon lay 
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perfectly still on his back on a bed of weeds in slack water, the gaft 
flashed, and hand over hand the prize was hauled up and safely 
landed. He was a magnificent fish covered with parasites, which 
afforded me the keenest excitement it has been my lot to experience. 
This exhausted the liberality of the Barracks Pool, and I returned 
to the Horseshoe Fall, which gave me my eighth fish, in the dusk 
of the evening. There are large brown trout in the river, and an 
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angler took a 5-lb. specimen on the fly the same day. They mingle 
freely among the shoals of salmon, and can be easily distinguished 
from the battlement of the bridge. They more frequently take the 
prawn. There is a fine run of white trout in the river, which come 
up towards the end of July, and continue during August and Sep- 
tember. They are taken on the shallows above and below the Crib 
Pool, and on a light rod give excellent play. 

Galway salmon patronise bright flies, the yellow and black gold- 
finch being the favourites ; the Silver Doctor and Jock Scott are also 
very killing. These and other patterns are tied by the Lydons. 
Several generations of the family have acted as gillies on the fishery. 
John Lydon is the head of the staff. I had been fishing for sixteen 
hours, and my shoulders ached as I reeled in the line; the sun was 
westering, leaving long shafts of golden light as it sank behind the 
sea. I filled in particulars in my diary: golden were my thoughts 
and feelings, and golden was the entry of that memorable day. 
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CLEMENTINA AT HOMBURG 


SOME MORE MOTOR GOSSIP 
BY H. B. MONEY-COUTTS 


THE year 1903 was an important one for motorists, in that it saw 
the abolition of the twelve-mile-an-hour speed limit, and the intro- 
duction of a twenty-mile limit and number-plates. The new law 
came into force in 1904, and was received with distinctly mixed 
feelings. How one hated those unsightly figures at first! And 
really the increase in the limit did one very little good. In the 
twelve-mile-an-hour days one fell into traps in much the same 
way that one does now; the principal difference being that then the 
fines were much smaller. I remember being haled before a Sussex 
bench for proceeding at the awful pace of twenty-three miles an 
hour, on the open road near Rake, in 1903; I was fined £1 and 
costs. It would have been at least £5 nowadays. The safeguard 
of the old limit Jay in the fact that it was obviously and frankly 
ridiculous to expect anyone to observe it. 

A speed limit of any kind is an absurdity, and I do not know 
that we are any better off nowthan we werethen. Twenty milesan 
hour isa deal too fast in many places, and a mile a minute is per- 
fectly safe for a short burst, on certain—admittedly exceptional— 
roads; on the way between Andover and Salisbury, for instance, or 
on portions of the road between Witney and Cheltenham, or of the 
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Great North Road. It is entirely a matter of the safety and con- 
venience of other users of the road. It grieved me much to see a 
certain authority on motor topics writing lately that it was never 
safe to go more than twenty-five miles an hour in this country. His 
nerves must be adrift. If he had written that it was seldom or 
never safe in this country to average more than twenty-five miles an 
hour I could agree with him. To average twenty-five miles an hour 
in England you have to go pretty fast at times, and yet can crawl 
through villages and take every care of everyone you meet or over- 
take. There is little to grumble at in a fifteen-mile trap on the 
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Brighton road, if no driver is prosecuted unless he exceeds the 
twenty-five mile average; but a twenty-five mile trap would be 
fairer still. 

The argument that because the law says such and such a thing 
it is the duty of police and magistrates to enforce it, leaves me cold. 
If all laws were to be rigorously carried out life would not be worth 
living. You cannot take a ten-minute walk without observing some 
infraction of the law—an unattended tradesman’s cart, or a nurse 
wheeling a perambulator on the pavement; yet the police take no 
notice. A law is only of use when and where it is wanted; 
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if enforced at all costs it becomes a preposterous but tyrannical 
imposition. 

The dust is the fons et origo mali at the present time. Banish 
dust, and you would banish nineteen-twentieths of the trapping and 
fining and opposition generally. Like most questions, it is ultimately 
one of expense; the dustless road can be made without any difficulty, 
but who is to pay for it? I suppose some day we shall get a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer bold enough to grasp the nettle, and 
meanwhile we should drive at an average of at least ten miles an 
hour less than usual on a very dusty road. 

This year 1903 saw theend of those sporting long-distance races 
which Mr. Jarrott describes for us so graphically in his most 
interesting book. 

Paris-Madrid!”’ ‘‘ Paris-Madrid! ’’—I can hear the newsboys 
on the boulevards now, and the excruciating noise they made over 
the final syllable of Madrid—*‘ Paris-Madreed!”’ We had arranged 
to spend Whitsun week in Paris, not knowing much about the race; 
but two or three enthusiasts who were going to see the start got into 
our carriage at Charing Cross, and we were soon well posted as to 
who was running, what cars might make a good show, and what 
chance our own countrymen had. 

When we reached the Elysée Palais we discovered that there 
had been some muddle about rooms, and it seemed doubtful if we 
could have any. However, there were some excellent rooms which 
an English gentleman driving in the race habitually occupied. We 
might have them till he returned, when no doubt other arrange- 
ments could be made. He was now gone out to Versailles, where 
the race started at daybreak to-morrow morning. 

We grumbled a little, but made the best of it. He had taken 
the key of his rooms with him, so we barricaded the door before 
turning in. The next night we did the same thing, but were waked 
up by someone who made a persistent but fruitless effort in the small 
hours of the morning to effect an entrance. 

The following day all details of the race were in the papers, and 
we read that he was one of the first drivers who lost his life in that 
terrible death-ride. 

We changed our rooms after that, on threat of quitting the hotel 
at once if they could not accommodate us. Of course it was foolish- 
ness and superstition, but still . . . 

This affair killed racing on unguarded and unprepared roads. 
Why the penalty was not paid earlier is a mystery. I suppose that 
speed, public interest, and the number of competitors had gradually 
increased till all the bounds were passed. Yet cars had travelled 
fast ere this, and excited drivers raced with impunity into the blind 
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wall of dust thrown up by the car ahead. It is hard to say definitely 
why so many lives were lost in this particular instance ; just a case 
of the innate cussedness of things, perhaps. 

I have been all down the road they followed, and south of 
Poitiers on the great Bordeaux highway you pass monument after 
monument by the wayside, put up to commemorate someone’s 
disaster, and (I think) in one case someone’s escape. 

It is interesting to speculate what would have happened if the 
race had not been stopped at Bordeaux. The bumpy road by Mont 
de Marsan through the forest to Biarritz would have taken toll of 
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them. Then comes an easy bit of road till San Sebastian is reached, 
but after that the way is hilly and the surface vile most of the way 
to Vitoria. Between Vitoria and Burgos racing is possible; but 
from an actual experience of the road I cannot see how any car could 
average more than about twenty miles an hour between Burgos and 
Valladolid without coming to grief. Parts of it are just sharp 
shingle, like a sea-beach. After Valladolid there is some splen- 
did going—as good as any in Europe; but there are also a good 
many very deep caniveaux,—open ditches across the road—quite 
unmarked, and always where you least expect them. I can imagine 
NO. GLVII, WOL. XXVII.—August 1908 M 
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a tired driver crashing into certain of these traps, with disastrous 
results; they are to be found in the open country, on the long straight 
road which brings you under the Guadarrama range, and are not, 
as in France, a speciality of the villages. The Sierra de Guadarrama 
had a vile surface of loose stones when we crossed it ; indeed, all 
Spanish roads are frightfully rough on tyres; but the pass is nothing 
of any great moment to a powerful car, and thence it is plain sailing 
to Madrid. 

It is safe to say that there would have been a great and a 
speedy weeding-out when once the frontier was passed. I fear that 
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Mr. Jarrott and his wobbly wheel-spokes would not have got far along 
these villainous surfaces. The speedy cars would probably have jolted 
themselves into little heaps, and victory might well have smiled on 
quite a low-powered vehicle. But this is all in the might-have-been. 
Suffice it to say that the second and unaccomplished part of ‘‘ Paris- 
Madrid ”’ would have been a very sporting event indeed, and probably 
fraught with less danger than the first half, as speed would perforce 
have been lower, and the crowds less. 

The 10 h.p. Decauville satisfied our cravings until nearly the 
end of 1903. Then came the inevitable interview with a fair-spoken 
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agent; and she departed “‘ in part payment,” as the delusive phrase 
runs, for a 12-16 h.p. four-cylinder car of the same make. I note 
in my diary the remark ‘‘A very good car which has given no 
trouble from first to last; hope her successor will be as good.” 

The successor appeared, and with its shiny walnut-wood body 
and cream-coloured bonnet seemed for a day or two to be the per- 
fection of our hopes. But, alas! it was an absolute flat-catcher. It 
was possessed of almost every ill that metal is heir to; it would be 
tedious to capitulate the endless trouble we had with the thing; it 
is enough to say that within a couple of months Messrs. Friswell had 
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the selling of her. How one and the same factory could turn out 
such an excellent car as the “ ten,” and such an indifferent piece of 
work as the four-cylinder ‘“‘ twelve,” within a few months of one 
another, has always puzzled me, more especially as I am told that 
the cars of this great firm to-day are as good as can be. 

The shiny body eventually attracted a purchaser (Caveat 
emptor !), and it became imperative to get another car. Friswell’s 
happened to have a couple of 18-22 h.p. 1903 Clements for sale, 
shop-soiled only. It was now the beginning of 1904, and they were 
going cheap. I made an acceptable offer, and became lord and 
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master of the wondrous Clementina, best and most faithful of 
motor cars. 

Never was there a stauncher car, or one made of better stuff. 
During four years’ work she traversed nearly thirty thousand miles of 
road, including incursions into Holland, Germany, France, and 
Switzerland; her total bill for breakages amounted to two valve 
springs and the stay under the differential casing. When she was 
sold at the end of last year not a gear wheel or pinion had been 
touched since I bought her, and there was not a mark on them. 
The engine bearings and brasses were overhauled in a good work- 
shop once a year, and the valves ground in when it seemed good ; 
her original valves were all in place when we parted, and her com- 
pression was as good as ever it had been. Truly the Frenchmen 
who put her together knew their job. No doubt many other cars of 
her date have as good records, but I doubt if any have better. Be 
it remembered that during this time she was looked after by no 
professional, but tended only by the coachman, and latterly by a 
stable lad who developed a considerable aptitude for the new work, 
and has trained on into a first-rate driver. She was light on tyres, 
and went about eighteen miles to the gallon of petrol. Sometimes 
when I read queer statistics as to the enormous expense of motoring 
I think of Clementina and smile. 

As originally fitted, she had a poor type of carburettor, with an 
inaccessible jet and a partiality for choking. This was jettisoned, 
and a new water-jacketed type put in its place, which gave hera 
very marked increase of power and required little attention. 

It was during one of the first runs I had on this car that a good 
opportunity for observing the effects of careless driving came my 
way. Witha friend, I was running across country between Guild- 
ford and Reading. It began to rain, and we stopped at the top of 
a steep hill near Odiham to put on our mackintoshes. While thus 
engaged, a large yellow car shot by us down the hill at a great pace. 
My companion remarked to me that he was glad I did not drive like 
that, and I, knowing the hill, said half-laughing that we should find 
them in the ditch at the bottom. 

We did. At least, the car was in the ditch, its front wheels and 
engine smashed to small pieces. Its occupants, three men anda 
lady, had all been flung -right over a stiff high hedge into the field 
beyond. The hedge was such a good one that it was some time 
before we could find a place where we could get over it. The poor 
lady’s hand and arm were badly damaged, and every one but the 
chauffeur was more or less smashed up. It was not a pleasant 
sight. 

Of course we did all we could, and got doctors, cabs, and help. 
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The cause of the disaster was nothing on earth but reckless driving. 

The hill was steep, the turn at the bottom a right-angle, the road: 
greasy. You could see by the marks on the road that the helm had 
been put over; but the front wheels had simply skidded in the mud, 
the car missing a telegraph post by inches and crashing into the 
ditch. 

I think on the whole that, in spite of the great increase all round 
in horse-power, one finds fewer reckless drivers now than formerly. 
Folk have begun to appreciate what a terribly dangerous thing is a 
wildly driven car. The chief fault one notices nowadays is that 
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most of the professionals will keep on the crown of the road, expect- 
ing everything else to give way, and by constant attrition wearing all 
frequented main roads into three equal parts, separated by two deep 
and bumpy wheel-ruts. Another cause of complaint is that many 
drivers do not feel their way carefully enough at cross-roads, and do 
not recognise the golden rule that the principal onus of caution is on 
the man coming into the main road, not on the driver who is already 
there. But nearly everyone takes his hills seriously now. 
Police-traps do not engender careful driving, except on the 
spots where they are expected to be, and I have never seen a more 
ludicrous perversion of the truth than a remark in some recent 
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Automobile Notes to the effect that the careful driver can habitually 
exceed the legal limit without being fined. Police-traps in the sort 
of place in which the Surrey police delight to set them—on the Fair 
Mile at Cobham, or the deserted slopes of Hindhead on the Surrey 
side—sweep careful and reckless alike into the net, and trans- 
form the sober-going driver into a devil-may-care runagate, with a 
rankling sense of injustice anda profound conviction that he may as 
well, in future, be hanged for a sheep as a lamb. However, it helps 
the county rates. 

Clementina brings me down to modern times. Some time 
before she went away she had for a stable companion a 30-40 h.p. 
Bianchi, a good staunch car which does credit to its Italian 
makers. In her we went south to Madrid and Toledo last summer, 
and had no trouble. Frederick, the ex-groom, drives her some- 
times and looks after her at all times. We found it a great 
blessing when touring to have no accumulators to bother about, 
and the low tension ignition with which she is fitted is simple and 
satisfactory. 

The ignition plates have begun to blow a little, and will, I 
think, have to be renewed before long; otherwise a year’s work has 
made no perceptible difference to her quality and condition. The 
four indirect speeds slide in and out with the minimum of noise, 
and the metal-plated clutch seems to want no attention. 

Clementina was replaced by Clementina the second, a little 
14-18 landaulet which promises to be as good as her predecessor ; 
and, last car of all, comes a 60 h.p. six-cylinder Napier, exceeding 
magnifical to behold, and a wondrous creation. You may start her 
on the direct drive by slipping the clutch a bit, and in a minute or 
two she will, if you want speed, be doing a mile a minute quite 
easily. I have not yet discovered a hill which she will not gallivant 
up on the second, and she swallows most of them on the top with- 
out a gulp. The six cylinders make her as easy to handle in traffic 
as a runabout, and she is quietude itself. 

However, I know that if I go on with her praises I shall be 
suspected of being an accomplice of Mr. Edge, so will say no 
more, save that I believe for excellence of material, workmanship, 
and design, the six-cylinder Napier of to-day cannot be beaten. 

There is no doubt that at last our best English makers have 
caught up, and are passing by, the foreigners. They were terribly 
handicapped at the start by stupid legislation, and for many years 
toiled pluckily in the wake of the French. Now that is all changed, 
and there is no real reason why one should any longer buy any- 
thing but a British car. For a long time—till last year or the year 
before, I should say—I think one did get better value, speaking at 
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large, for one’s money abroad than at home; now I am quite sure 
that it is the other way about. 

I hear someone say, ‘‘ This fellow cannot talk, as the Napier is 
the first English car he has mentioned.”’ To whom I must make 
reply, that it is betterto repent late than never; and that I am only 
willing to do penance for a period going back no further than 1906. 

It cannot be denied that these very powerful cars are only safe 
in the hands of a considerate and long-experienced driver. More- 
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over, the expense of running them is considerable ; oil, petrol, tyres, 
are devoured by a big car in no niggardly fashion. On the other 
hand, it is reasonable to suppose that a large engine which is seldom 
run at more than half-speed will last much longer and give less 
trouble than one which is always being raced round at high pressure. 
And in the case of the Napier the overlapping impulses of the six 
cylinders, and the reduction in unsprung weight brought about by 
the use of wire wheels, tend to make her, as I have discovered, less 
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destructive of tyres than the Bianchi of two-thirds her weight and 
about half her horse-power. But again I am verging on highly 
controversial ground. 

Mr. Jarrott says in his book that he would not exchange his 
memories with any man, whatever his experience and in whatever 
spot. Any proper-spirited motorist can well understand and 
sympathise with the remark, even though the fierce joys of road- 
racing have never been his. It is a constant delight and privilege 
to handle the most marvellous machine yet produced by wise 
brains and cunning hands; to visit new countries, travelling under 
the canopy of the sky, not mewed up in a stuffy railway carriage ; 
to tend and look after an almost sentient creature of bronze and 
steel, anticipating its wants and correcting its faults—it is all very 
good. Then the time one is saved and the trouble one is spared 
may be added to the account; pleasure or profit, duty or caprice, the 
motor car faithfully serves them all, and dull men are slowly but 
surely beginning to understand what a wonderful thing has come 
among them, and to alter the habit of their lives according to the 
magnificent promise of this ‘‘ triumphing contrivance.” 
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BY SIR HOME GORDON, BART. 


THERE are hours in the cricket field the brilliance of which more 
than compensates for the dullness of entire matches. There are 
moments when the large crowd dwells in such suspense over the 
contest between bat and ball that the community of interest seems to 
create electric waves of sympathy between the individual spectators. 
The times when “the whole pavilion rose as one man and cheered 
enthusiastically” are, however, not very many. But when that 
spontaneous tribute is paid, the occasion is sure to be memorable. 
The champagne of cricket is the quintessence of the game as 
opposed to superfluous stonewalling, the abuse of the off-ball theory, 
and slip-shod fielding. The public detests undue lethargy at the 
wicket, and if spectators at headquarters do not deserve the recent 
description that ‘‘the crowd at Lord’s is now worse in respect of 
ironical cheering than any other crowd in England,” many un- 
doubtedly stay away from dull games, and when present are apt 
to be more fastidious. In the Westminster Gazette of June 15, 
Mr. P. F. Warner devotes a whole paragraph to this one sentence: 
“Ten years ago there was never the slightest suspicion of this 
barracking evil at Lord’s.’’ All I can say is that on August 21, 
1899, on the occasion of James Phillips’s match, Middlesex v. Austra- 
lians, Mr. Warner was himself fielding at Lord’s when a section of 
the crowd, resenting the slow play of Messrs. Darling and Iredale, 
cheered ironically when a tun was made, and at one point whistled 
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the Dead March in “ Saul.’”’ As Mr. Darling took three hours to 
compile his first 38 runs, his long score of 111 does not come under 
the category of the champagne of cricket. 

One delightful example was witnessed at Lord’s on Whit Tues- 
day. On the previous day the Bank Holiday crowd had patiently 
watched some average scoring, but how they would have enjoyed 
what was provided on the morrow! Nobody, by the way, noticed 
that the aggregate of 596 then scored was the largest ever made in 
one day ina first-class match at Lord’s, and this despite a tea interval 
and two stoppages for rain. Messrs. Bosanquet and Moon had 
batted in exhilarating fashion, but it was Mr. C. C. Page who played 
the highest, the best, and the most inspiriting innings. Within an 
hour of his arrival he had run into three figures, altogether hitting 
164 in 110 minutes. Now, the point of the display for the purpose 
of this article is that the innings was faultless until he hit out on 
the arrival of the last man, and while Braund was bowling well and 
fast. This was no mere flogging of wretched trundling, but excep- 
tionally brilliant cutting and driving to the boundary. 

When one is writing of the champagne of batting one has to 
confess that the amateurs—so far as one’s memory goes—mainly 
provide it. The professionals may score as fast, but their run- 
making has less of that sparkle which pertains to the class of scoring 
now alluded to. Asa rule, this effervescence of brilliance is to be 
found in the less critical periods of the match. In the only Test 
Match in which Mead ever took part—one of national calamity at 
headquarters—Mr. A. C. MacLaren gave a display that for incisive, 
excellent, and aggressive cutting was unsurpassed. By this time all 
hope of saving the game was gone, but his prowess was none the less 
delightful. If the astounding innings of Mr. Jessop immortalised 
the Test Match at the Oval in 1902, more recently may be recalled 
the partnership of Mr. Spooner and Tyldesley in 1906. They added 
137 in eighty minutes, and the brilliance of the amateur’s innings 
was such as to defy description. 

If I were asked for the typical champagne batsmen, I should 
divide my vote between Mr. Spooner and Mr. Trumper. I never 
saw Mr. C. F. Buller, but certainly no Englishman since—not even 
Mr. A. G. Steel or Mr. A. E. Stoddart—provided quite such irre- 
sistible yet absolutely masterly displays as the younger Lancastrian 
from Marlborough. I remember him at Lord’s for his school v. 
Rugby making 69 and 198, and averaging 71 with a record school 
aggregate of 926. Within ten days, having in the meanwhile 
amassed 158 for Lancashire Second v. the Surrey Second, he ap- 
peared in county cricket v. Middlesex at Lord's, and scored 44 and 
83 off Trott and J. T. Hearne at their deadliest, his splendid off- 
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driving along the ground remaining a distinct impression to this 
day. After three years’ interregnum he returned to bat not only 
with all the grace of Mr. L. C. H. Palairet, but with superb aggres- 
sive power beyond the scope of the Reptonian. He comes under 
the title of this article in another section, for he is the most brilliant 
cover-point since the Rev. Vernon Royle. 

Even above him must be ranked Mr. Victor Trumper, the 
superb man of his epoch, though he ripened slowly, and afterwards 
often threw his wicket away by “‘ having a go”’ at the attack directly 
he came in. At his high-water mark he was amazing. That 135 
v. England at Lord’s, that punishing 300 not out in six hours at 
Brighton, without one suggestion of ever being at fault, led to his 
unparalleled exhibition here in 1902. Then all bowling on every kind 
of pitch came equally to him, and he reduced our best bowlers for 
the time being to the level of the village green. He was the best 
man at that rash stroke of picking the ball off the middle stump 
and dispatching it to the ropes that I ever saw. But he had also 
every orthodox stroke at his command, and he played the game of 
perpetual youth. He never had a superior either at third-man or 
in the country. 

I have written so many panegyrics on His Highness the Jam of 
Nawanagar and on Mr. G. L. Jessop in these pages that any more 
would be superfluous. Again I testify to those two marvellous 
contributions of Mr. Ernest Smith for Yorkshire v. Surrey. But 
perhaps no champagne of cricket that we have seen quite comes up 
to what Mr. A. C. MacLaren perpetrated at Sydney—feats we accept 
on trust, knowing what he has done on grounds less emphatically 
congenial to his methods. 

The University Match has provided some contributions that 
absolutely enhanced the fame of the historic encounter. The centu- 
ries of Mr. H. K. Foster, of Mr. G. O. Smith, and of Mr. L. G. 
Colbeck are instances. But the phenomenal innings of the whole 
series was that marvellous 64 of Mr. Meyrick Payne. Considering 
the importance of the match, and that it absolutely opened the pro- 
ceedings, this tremendous display of fierce fearless hitting has no 
parallel in the whole history of cricket. In the entire series of Eton 
v. Harrow nothing has approached the form of Mr. M. C. Bird. 
Veterans who saw his double century could name no form com- 
parable to what he showed since the school time of Mr. Walter 
Forbes. It will never be forgotten, and its rival will long be 
awaited. 

To those who had never the good fortune to see Mr. A. G. Steel 
his batting must be accepted as among the best. The same can 
truthfully be written about the ability of Mr. A. E. Stoddart, a 
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consummate run-getter among the foremost in the most eclectic 
division. The youngest to be mentioned in this sparkling category 
is Mr. K. L. Hutchings. A bad opening spell in 1908 need not dim 
the glory he won in 1906 and, handicapped by the injury to his 
hand,in 1907. He indulges in more back play than any of the others 
named, but the pace at which the ball comes off his bat has not 
been surpassed by Mr. Jessop himself. He may be told he tries to 
score off too many balls. That in no way tends to detract from his 
right to be included in the cricketers noticed in this article. Two 
more names must be mentioned, those of Mr. R. E. Foster and 
Mr. C. O. H. Sewell. The latter is worthy to stand by those of 
wider fame. 

It will be noted that every one of the foregoing amateurs has 
been a master in fielding, two—Messrs. MacLaren and Stoddart— 
having achieved wonders in the country ; as time wore on they came 
closer to the wicket, and in that propinquity were no less expert. 
If in the above category the name of Mr. A. O. Jones was inad- 
vertently omitted, equal stress can be laid upon his skill in the slips 
and his batting. It was as a field that he really won his “ blue,” for 
though Arthur Shrewsbury persistently prophesied his success he 
ripened but slowly, because his particularly hard chopping stroke 
and his flick to leg only acquired certainty with practice. The Notts 
captain is the most remarkable instance of the reward that comes 
from persevering with a man of goodly promise. A boundless field 
of conjecture is opened by the suggestion as to who might have done 
equally well if given such exceptional opportunities. At the moment 
of writing Lancashire seem to be batting with Tyldesley and Sharp 
and nine nonentities. Yet no invitation has come to Mr. M. C. 
Bird, though he is doing excellent work with the bat as with the 
ball. Failures in May mud at Lord's ought not to blind the eyes of 
his county executive to his exceptional promise. Mr. C. T. Studd 
completely failed with the bat when tried for Middlesex on leaving 
Eton. Lord Hawke’s golden axiom is only too true: “It takes 
three years to make a county cricketer.” 

The champagne of cricket has been demonstrated at Lord’s by 
the exceptional number of fine catches made there up to the time of 
writing in the present summer. Bates, Spry, Tarrant, and Payton 
all took what someone likes to call “fizzers.” But mark this— 
making a wonderful catch does not mean that the performer is a great 
fielder. ‘‘I put up my hand and the ball stuck in it ” is an honest 
as well as anold confession. The champagne fielder is the man who 
without obstructing others always seems to be capturing the ball. 
From the roof of the pavilion at Lord’s I made a general estimate 
that three times as many balls seem to come to Messrs. Jones and 
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Jessop as to other fieldsmen in the same places, although batsmen 
are naturally wary of hitting in their direction. Why is this? Be- 
cause these two go to the ball instead of waiting for it to come to 
them. That was the secret of the fielding of those early Australian 
teams, and in later tours of Mr. S. E. Gregory. 

It would be interesting to compile a list of the greatest fields 
one has ever seen in the different positions, terribly invidious when 
ruthlessly restricted to mention of one name. Picking nine men, I 
should be inclined to say :— 


Wicketkeeper ‘ ‘ Mr. J. M. Blackham. 

Point . ‘ Mr. Noble. 

Third Man . Mr. Trumper. 
Second Slip . ; ; Mr. A. O. Jones. 
Cover Point . , ; Rev. V. F. Royle. 
Inthe Country. j Mr. M. R. Jardine. 

Mid-On . Mr. W. H. Andrews. 


As a combination in the slips Tunnicliffe and Wainwright have 
never been equalled, and one of the neatest things was the way in 


which they passed the ball to each other. No one admires Tunni- 
cliffe’s fielding more than myself, and yet as an individual short slip 
I do believe Lohmann could conjure just a little more. But the 
marvels one has seen in the slips and at cover would fill an essay. 
Not to mention Braund, for instance, is absurd, and the work of the 
South Africans last summer could not be surpassed. 

I have personally seen four sides superlatively play the cham- 
pagne of cricket. The earliest was the 1882 team of Australians. 
Possibly, though, they were rather the fine vintage of burgundy than 
the best brand of champagne (to pursue the metaphor), because 
their game was so practical, so calculating, so commercial. The 
Cambridge eleven of the year when Messrs. Woods, Macgregor, 
Hill, and Streatfield were all freshmen comes next. Then trans- 
cendently the Yorkshire eleven under Lord Hawke, showing the 
most sustained and brilliantly-achieved series of victories in the 
history of cricket. Almost too delightful comes the aggressively 
dashing batting of Kent, that other side which, like Yorkshire, 
plays the game with all its heart and soul. These are the great 
historical sides who have to my mind transcendently shown the 
spirit of the game. 

Also must be recalled the Somersetshire side in their early days. 
Possibly their results were not commensurate with their enthusiasm. 
But the cricket they played was of the heartiest, and they turned 
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out because they loved the game and were not ashamed to show it. 
Somersetshire, Gloucestershire, and Middlesex are the only counties 
that have played preponderating amateur sides, but the latter 
counties have never created enthusiasm by their fielding apart from 
five notable exceptions, the Gloucestershire one being Mr. Jessop, 
and one of the cosmopolitans being of course Mr. Stoddart. The 
others were two great points—Mr. T. S. Pearson and Mr. J. G. 
Walker—indeed Sir Timothy O’Brien was not far behind in the 
position ; nobody now remembers that he first appeared as a wicket- 
keeper. The last was Mr. P. J. de Paravicini, certainly one of the 
most dazzling out-fields who ever played. The bi-weekly com- 
mentator in The Sportsman says he never saw him miss a catch at 
long-on or long-off. I remember one, v. Australians for M.C.C. 
in 1886. When one can after two-and-twenty years off-hand recall 
a single dropped catch, one thereby pays a great tribute to the 
fieldsman. 

Some one will say, Does not the champagne of cricket include 
bowling? My reply is in the phrase of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, “‘ That’s 
another story.” To see the ball beat the bat is among the stimu- 
lating sights of cricket. It has the more sugary sweetness of spark- 
ling moselle rather than the dry effervescence of the best cham- 
pagne. Neither space nor occasion permits anything to be said 
thereon now. Only this fact may be emphasised: the champagne 
of cricket never produces satiety, and if it were frequently ‘‘on tap” 
our national game would attract five times the crowd that now 
passes the turnstile, and county executives would never again feel 
a financial anxiety. All of which tends to prove that to play bright 
cricket is the best policy, and one obvious enough to make it 
the more regrettable that we so constantly have to watch the 
reverse when a tame game is absolutely unnecessary. 
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THE ARRIVAL 
In the distance may be seen the peaks on which the great buck was discovered on September 2 


AFTER REINDEER ON THE VANDREFJELD 


BY R. A. CROSS 


On the high fells in the interior of Norway, far from the path of 
Polytechnic tours and excursion agents, may still be found in a 
wild state a few scattered herds of an animal that at one period 
furnished our ancestors with the greater part of the necessities of 
life. Inthe prehistoric period reindeer swarmed in France; they 
were still to be found in the Black Forest at the beginning of the 
Christian era; and as late as the twelfth century Régnald Jarl of 
Orkney made annual trips to the highlands of Caithness to hunt 
this deer. Nowadays, however, the sportsman who would add to 
his collection the splendid trophy of the European rein must 
either seek the inhospitable wilds of Spitzbergen or Nova Zembla, 
or penetrate to the inner recesses of certain mountain ranges in 
Southern Norway, the exact position of which there is no need to 
divulge. 

In Norway the reindeer have had a hard fight to maintain their 
existence since modern high-velocity weapons found their way into 
the country some fifteen years ago. About 1897 the native was 
supplied by a benevolent Government with the Krags-Jorgansen rifle 
at the absurd price of 30 kroner (35s.), and he was thus enabled to 
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combine business with pleasure in a manner highly satisfactory to 
himself. For the adult deer is worth at least 25 kroner when dead, 
while the expenses of reducing him into possession were insignificant 
to a man who could exist, like a Norwegian, for days on end with 
nothing to eat save a packet of fladbréd, and no shelter for the night 
except some moss-gatherer’s hovel in a recess of the mountains. 
Small wonder, then, that the deer which had found no difficulty in 
coping with prowling wolves and gluttons, vernal avalanches, and 
the primitive pitfalls and bows and arrows of their earlier human 
enemies, began markedly to decrease before the incessant persecu- 
tion that now set in. In rgor a tardy attempt at preservation was 
initiated, a licence of 10 kroner for natives, and 200 kroner for 
foreigners, being imposed, and the sportsman being limited to three 
victims; but as these measures were clearly inadequate, it became 
necessary to impose a complete close-time, and hunting of rein 
and traffic in meat were forbidden from the end of the season of 
IgOI to 1st September 1907. 

It was therefore with some misgivings as to the success of our 
quest that the writer and his companion set out last autumn into 
the wilderness to take possession of a log hut most kindly placed at 
our disposal by a veteran jagger. Our destination was reached on 
29th August, and as, unfortunately, the opening day chanced to fall 
on the Sabbath, we had three days in which to settle down, get fit, 
catch a few trout for breakfast, and spy out the land. These pur- 
suits were much hampered by a gale from the south-east, with in- 
termittent snowstorms, which rendered existence at an elevation of 
4,000 ft. far from pleasant, so that prospects for the long-awaited 
Monday seemed gloomy in the extreme. However, the unexpected 
happened, and we were able to leave headquarters at 3.15 under a 
brilliant starlit sky—S., who knew the country, taking our second 
retainer, Jakob, to the westwards, while I struck out to the north- 
east with our head stalker, Matthias, who could talk excellent Eng- 
lish. Crossing the half-frozen river with some difficulty, we arrived 
with the first streaks of dawn at the mouth of a gloomy ravine 
stretching away to the north-east between high cliffs, the entrance 
into which was reputed excellent ground for deer. On this occasion, 
however, it was tenanted by nothing bigger than a scoter and a 
covey of ptarmigan ; so we passed on along the shore of a tarn which 
paved the floor of the gorge for some four miles, till the country 
opening out to the north, over a broad, bleak plateau, the cradle of 
two famous salmon rivers, suggested that after a seven hours’ tramp 
a spell of work with the glass would be a pleasant change. 

After ten minutes’ careful spying, Matthias made out a herd of 
about two dozen deer feeding rapidly in a direction that would soon 
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take them out of sight behind a large rocky hill to the east of our 
position. Waiting, therefore, till the two bucks who brought up 
the rear had disappeared over the skyline, we rushed down into the 
valley and up the opposite face as fast as we could cover the steep, 
boulder-strewn ground. 

After a quarter of an hour’s arduous climbing I peered round a 
rock, to find the stragglers of the herd moving briskly round the 
shoulder of the hill, while a miserable two-year-old showed unmis- 
takable signs of having caught the glint of my Mannlicher against 
the sun. No time was to be lost; so, taking what sight I could at a 
dark-coloured buck moving slowly behind the skyline, I pulled the 
trigger; but either want of breath, or buck fever, or the sunlight 
streaming straight down the barrel, or Matthias’s frenzied whispers 


HUT WITH WOODSTACK 


of ‘‘ Skyd! skyd!”’ caused the bullet to fly harmlessly over the target, 
and before a second cartridge could be brought up the hilltop was 
deserted. 

With a little encouragement I could have wept; but our re- 
tainer had not spent twenty-three autumns in the mountains without 
learning to bear misfortunes calmly, and pointed out that there was 
still a chance of cutting off the herd. During our recent stalk we had 
worked round to the northward of the quarry, with the result that 
on the report of the shot the berd must have fled southwards, the 
great precipices that overhung the valley cutting off retreat at the 
sides. Making the best of our way to the top of the hill, we ad- 
vanced cautiously along the comparatively flat summit, and at length 
caught sight of the deer once more, trotting anxiously backwards 
and forwards on the shore of the tarn which we had passed less than 
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an hour previously, and evidently puzzled as much by the smell of 
our footprints in the bottom as by the noise that had disturbed their 
meal above. Hope now began to revive; but the approach had to 
be made down the exposed face of the hill on which we stood, and 
there was a great probability of the deer departing down the gorge 
up which we had passed that morning, even if they did not catch 
sight of us on the slope. However, the risk had to be run, and after 
a long course of wriggles over some of the hardest stones I have ever 
met, varied by hasty dashes during the short periods in which we 
were out of sight, we found ourselves behind a big rock, below which 
a mass of bodies and antlers could be seen bunched together at 
about 120 yards range. 

We could now see the game clearly, and found that after all 
there was not a single stor buk among them, the majority being cows, 
with some half-dozen calves and four or five medium bucks. One of 
the last flinched palpably to my first shot, and moved ungallantly 
behind some cows where I could not get a clear sight on him. A 
second shot hastily fired at another buck apparently went wide; but 
the third dropped in its tracks what seemed a fair-sized beast on the 
outskirts of the herd. Two more shots were fired at the wounded 
deer as he moved off about 250 yards away, and I saw one splinter on 
a rock just over his back, but he crawled on into a hollow near the 
side of the tarn, and I turned to watch the survivors galloping wildly 
back to the north, one showing by his gait that my second shot had 
not been a miss after all, though unluckily the poor beast had suf- 
ficient strength left to make its escape. To my infinite disgust, my 
third shot proved to have been wasted on an animal with but six 
points. However, de mortuis nil nisi bonum, and No. 1, found lying 
dead in the hollow into which I had marked him, had a shapely 
head of seventeen points. The bullet had entered the body much 
too far back, but had cut an artery and smashed the stomach to 
pieces—to the detriment of the venison. Thus was mourning 
turned to joy. 

Having performed the funeral obsequies, including the excava- 
tion of a grave among the rocks in which the victims were to lie safe 
from the attentions of gluttons till a pony could be sent to bring 
them down, we swung round to the north of the big kolla on our 
left, and it was not long before Matthias’s practised eye espied a 
movement on a snow-patch straight in our course. The glass 
revealed a herd of twelve feeding slowly in our direction, one or 
two of them splashing themselves in the shallow water at the edge 
of a narrow lake. There were only two bucks in the lot, neither of 
whom carried a good trophy, so the herd was allowed to wind its 
way past us at a distance of about 200 yards, the dark backs and 
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white chests and sterns of the majority contrasting vividly in the 
bright sunlight, while a yearling buck with a coat as white as 
the snow around him and straight branchless horns excited my 
curiosity considerably. 

It was now time to start on the three hours’ tramp down the 
valley which separated us from home, if we were not to be overtaken 
by darkness; and I must confess that one of the party had had 
about enough of scrambling over rocks weighed down by rifle, 


A SEVENTEEN-POINTER 


telescope, and deer-livers. About five o’clock three specimens ot 
the much-coveted stor buk were discerned traversing a large snow- 


1 Instances of leucotism in the reindeer are, I believe, not uncommon ; indeed, I 
myself a week later watched a white cow with an exceptionally fine head suckling 
a white calf in the company of several small fry of normal colouring. The natives 
have a theory that this peculiarity denotes a taint of tame blood in the pedigree; but 
whether this is the case I cannot say. In this amt Lapp settlements are forbidden by 
law; but it is just possible that a tame beast may have escaped irom the herd of a small 
colony of barbarians, which still defies the hensmand in the neighbouring amt, to leave 
its impress on the wild stock. 
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field near the top of the great peak at the head of the valley; one of 
the trio carried a head that would have repaid the sportsman for a 
month’s pursuit; but in the circumstances we could do nothing but 
hope for closer acquaintance on the morrow. 

That morrow found several inches of snow piled up round the 
hut, with the promise of an inexhaustible supply from the south- 
east ; and operations were limited to an hour’s reconnaissance of the 
neighbouring botten. Result—two good bucks badly frightened 
before the rifle could be got out of its case. 

September 4.—Storm, if anything, worse; but, tired of inaction, 
decided to hunt. Cold intense, and climbing very awkward, because 
of huge drifts of fresh snow. Got home much battered about 3.30, 
having spied through the drifting snowflakes four cows, a calf, and 
one diminutive buck. 

September 5.—A nice day, but too tired to hunt; caught 
fifteen trout in the afternoon. S. came back much down on 
his luck. Had followed fresh spor for four hours, and finally 
got up to largish herd led by three good bucks, but failed to 
get a shot. 

September 6.—Could not see twenty-five yards, so stayed 
indoors. 

September 7.—Gale still raging, and mist very bad, but started 
up valley at 6.30. About two o’clock found recent spor of big herd, 
one track as long as my boot (12 inches) indicating a warrant- 
able beast. Followed for a long time, but could not get up to them, 
so returned home. Had not got back ten minutes when Jakob 
dashed in, having spied forty-four deer on a patch of old snow half- 
way up the big hill on the west. An hour and a quarter’s breathless 
climb took us to the snow-patch in question ; but the herd, evidently 
identical with that which had led us a wild-goose chase all the 
afternoon, had moved upwards. Another hour’s scramble over 
awful ground found us no nearer our quarry, and darkness coming 
on we had to turn back. 

Home at eight after a most disappointing day, redeemed only 
by a magnificent view about five o'clock when the clouds rolled 
away, revealing range behind range of broken peaks, their western 
snows flushing pink towards the setting sun, till in the far distance 
a great rounded summit marked the fjeld where the immortal 
Three’? hunted in the days before the Krags-Jorgansen rifle was 
invented. 

Next day being the Sabbath was, of course, the finest and 
warmest vouchsafed to us during the expedition, and we had a field 
day among the trout, hoping that at last the weather was about to 
settle down, and that better sport would ensue. But, alas! our 
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efforts were not destined to be crowned with success. On the 
Monday and Wednesday the writer started off with Jakob at 4.30 
to put in two of the hardest days’ work of a lifetime, during which 
the cheery tone in which Jakob repeated his Ingen reu, and the 
occasional appearance of cows and small bucks, alone incited to 
further efforts. Tuesday was spent in watching the clouds driving 
past the window of the hut, and on Thursday the return journey had 
to begin. It was with a sad heart that I turned my face south- 
wards on the glorious morning which the overnight aurora had 
presaged. Four days later I was in the Humber. 

Thus ended the expedition, a record of failure perhaps, but still 


HJEMVAND, SHOWING GLACIER MUD 


an adventure which will long hold a foremost place in the memory. 
No one into whose soul the spell of the north has once entered can 
long resist the influence which lures him back, and the writer has 
little doubt that ere many Septembers have passed he will again be 
encamped on the Loifjeld in pursuit of a manly sport. Last season 
the stalker had to cope with unusual difficulties. The weather was 
of a quality fresh even to the experience of a well-known Anglo- 
Norwegian who has hunted the rein during more than twenty 
seasons, the result being that the period which could usefully be 
devoted to the chase was limited to at the most seven days. 
Secondly, the great increase in the numbers of the deer consequent 
on the recent close time led to the invasion of the mountains 
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by hordes of natives intent solely on filling the winter flesh- 
pots, to the daily disquietude of the game. Again, during the 
whole of the brief fortnight and for days before the opening a gale 
raged steadily from the south and south-east, and the deer, in 
accordance with a habit known even to Bishop Pontoppidan in 
1750, moved daily upwind, till the northern sides of the plateaux 
were well-nigh deserted; for the pace at which a migrating herd 
travels must be seen to be believed. Furthermore, the stock had 
not yet recovered from the ravages wrought between 1897 and 1901; 
in the year last mentioned a week’s hunting might have resulted in 
the sighting of perhaps two cows and a calf; and as the buck does 
not attain the great head which is the Englishman’s object till the 
sixth year of his existence, it can be readily understood that the 
supply of store bukker in 1907 bore a small proportion to the total 
numbers of the herds. On the other hand, such veterans as had 
survived the slaughter of the earlier period profited greatly by the 
jubilee in length and weight of antler; and that not a few of these 
patriarchs were secured during last season may be seen from the 
following list of heads which have come to the notice of the 
writer :— 


Name. Length. irth. : Points. 


G. T. Hutchinson, Esq. 18 II 
P. B. Vander Byl, Esq. = 35 


Capt. G. Rice 
Dr. R. C. Parke 
C. M. Black, Esq. 


Prince Hohenlohe- .. 
Rev. W. Black 


un 


34 
Left horn 
turned down. 17 + 6 


504 19 + 13 
31 
— 18 
15 
36 13+ 
34 
25 
403 37 
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G. C. Wolryche Whites, 
Herr O. Haakenstad 

F. C. Selous, Esq. 

Herr O. Huxten . 

P. B. Vander Byl, Keo. . 


Ob 


tole 


This list makes no pretensions to be exhaustive, and as only 
ten Norwegian heads exceeding 50 in. are given in Rowland Ward’s 
records of big game, last season must certainly be marked with a 
red letter. 

The outlook for the future, however, is not at all clear. If 
the deer are to continue to exist in a wild state, an early alteration 
of the law relating to their preservation is essential. The revenue 
derived from the sale of licences to natives should bear a more 
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equitable proportion to that extracted from the foreigner; and a 
proper fund out of that revenue should be ear-marked for the 
specific purpose of preservation. An extension of the open season 
to the end of September would also benefit the stock, as lessening 
the perils of the immature, for the great bucks do not commonly 
join the herds till the advent of the rut about the 26th of the month, 
and under present conditions few sportsmen will show proper 
consideration for age and sex when the question of getting their 
money’s worth arises. More important and more difficult is the 
enforcement of the law among the ultra-radical population. At 


MATTHIAS’S ELK-HOUND ON GUARD 


present the game law is regarded rather as an instrument of 
extortion against the foreigner than as a measure for the welfare of 
the game; and it seems quite possible that the spirit which has 
exterminated the ibex of the Swiss Alps and reduced the chamois to 
vanishing point will ere long sweep the reindeer from its last refuge 
on the European mainland. Deer-poaching is looked on as a venial 
offence in Norway. It seemed to be widely known in the valleys 
that three brothers living in Lille Elvedal and a returned American 
from Sundalen had shot with impunity throughout the five years’ 
close time. The writer heard the story scores of miles from the 
scenes of their exploits, yet no one had apparently found it his 
business to interfere with the law-breakers. Again from many 
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parts of the country come tales of sorties en -masse by the whole 
armed population of a valley, followed by the annihilation of entire 
herds on the neighbouring heights. 

While such malpractices are countenanced by public opinion, it 
is to be feared that the legitimate stalker can cherish but poor hopes 
of improved sport; and the laudable suggestion recently made that 
the Crown lands should be parcelled out in large tracts among 
private sportsmen on the analogy of Scotch forests will not have 
much effect if the ground is to be overrun with armed vagabonds 
while the tenants are in England. That this state of affairs obtains 


THE DRAWING-ROOM 


on the wide tracts of private stalking ground in the southern amts 
the writer has good reason to believe, and the whole question merits 
the careful consideration of the Storthing at an early date. 

In case these pages fall into the hands of anyone who thinks of 
essaying a trip after rein, a few words may be added. In the first 
place no one who is not sound in wind and limb need make the 
attempt, for the deer are never found far from les neiges d’antan, that 
is at a level far above the highest sacters. The sportsman is thus 
constrained either to a heart-breaking climb up to his beat every 
morning, or to existence in camp on the fell itself—where, to judge 
by the discomfort of a solid log-hut life, under canvas must be an 
unenviable penance. Another drawback will be the difficulty in 
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procuring a native who is both intelligent and intelligible, for in the 
interior a knowledge of English is not the common attainment that 
it is on the fjords. Finally the question of where to go has to 
be decided. The reindeer ground is widely scattered, and the 
Englishman who has discovered a choice stretch of stats-almeninger 
is apt to be reticent as to the exact locality of the resort. The 
surest way to get a deer is undoubtedly to take a tract of private 
field in the south; but that entails a considerable outlay, and there 
are stumbling-blocks other than poachers in the path of the novice. 


S. ON HJEMVAND, WHERE THE TROUT NEVER ROSE 


Thus last season an Englishman of considerable experience in 
shooting matters found on arriving at his tract that it was populated 
solely by a number of tame rein turned down by the enterprising 
owner to provide sport for the tenant, while a famous English 
naturalist who must know as much about the habits of reindeer in 
two hemispheres as any man alive took a wide beat from a wealthy 
Norseman, only to find that the whole of his territory was well- 
stocked female ground, where the deer are indeed certainly wild, 
but where no bucks are ever seen before the commencement of the 
rut. His total bag amounted to five cows, shot in disgust the day 
before he left for home. 
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YOUNG BARON SLOET (STEERING) WITH A FRIEND READY .TO START 


SAILING ON TERRA FIRMA 


BY A. PITCAIRN-KNOWLES 


(With Photographs by the Author) 


THE Belgians have rightly earned for themselves the distinction of 
being among the most enterprising people of the world. In com- 
merce and industry, as well as in matters of scientific import, they 
have made their mark, and latterly their extraordinary go-ahead 
activity and high intelligence have combined in making them no 
less conspicuous in the world of sport. 

The all-conquering game of Diabolo is the outcome of Belgian 
ingenuity; the revolutionising style of rowing of the invincible 
Ghent oarsmen originated from the clever brain of thinking Bel- 
gians; in automobile interests clever Belgian heads have gained 
distinction for the black, yellow, and red flag—in fact, in almost 
every branch of sport the astounding force of body and brain of little 
Belgium has recently been receiving a great measure of recognition 
and appreciation from the outside world. 
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One of the latest products of Belgian skill and genius is 
the ‘sailing machine,” a creation which is destined in the course 
of time to excite the admiration and wonder of a large circle 
of enthusiasts. The object of our investigation is probably only 
the embryo of a great discovery which certainly will be put to 
a far more important use than the present one of providing plea- 
sure for those bent upon taking a novel form of exercise and 
enjoyment. 

It is now many years since this means of conveyance first 


PASSING THROUGH A POOL AT FULL PACE 


appeared at the seaside resort of La Panne, but the few vehicles 
which were seen taking their course along the beach were so primi- 
tive in construction, and altogether destitute of anything really 
serviceable in the way of steering gear, that it was impossible to 
regard them as anything but toys. However, from this modest 
beginning a machine has been evolved to which the epithet ‘ play- 
thing” is certainly most inappropriate. 

Recently we have had many opportunities of witnessing most 
interesting trips made by this most original machine along the 
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smooth and extensive stretch of sand so typical of the Belgian coast. 
Among the experimenters, Baron Sloet d’Oldruitenborgh and _ his 
active son play the most prominent part. For three years they have 
both devoted the greater portion of their time in working out their 
idea of constructing a vehicle which can be driven along the land 


THE SAILING-MACHINE GOING WITH THE WIND 


with the wind as propeller, their principal aim being to achieve the 
highest degree of velocity and to progress in any direction irrespec- 
tive of the direction of the wind. The result of their labour has 
more than equalled their highest expectations. With the Neptune, 
the machine which is depicted here, the owners are capable of 
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journeying whithersoever their fancy may lead them along the coast, 
sometimes attaining a speed of as much as seventy miles an hour. 
From the designs furnished by Baron Sloet d’Oldruitenborgh 
and his son, Bovy of Herstal, a manufacturer of motor bicycles and 
ordinary bicycles, constructed an excellent sailing conveyance. 
Although it is preferable to have a crew of two men, the son of 
Baron Sloet d’Oldruitenborgh is generally seen handling his machine 
alone, his remarkable dexterity in working single-handed having, no 
doubt, been acquired by his enthusiastic devotion to all kinds of 
sport. It can readily be seen that the control of such a vehicle, 


A BREAKDOWN—REPAIRING A DAMAGED WHEEL AND THE SAIL 


whose sail measures nine square yards, is a responsible and difficult 
task. Although the clever driver has so far been spared any 
serious accident, his presence of mind and resourcefulness have 
been severely tested on more than one occasion. Turning suddenly 
in a strong wind there is always the danger of an upset to be guarded 
against, and twice a mast has been broken by too sudden tacking, a 
misfortune which luckily caused no great injury to the occupant of 
the machine. In order to lessen the liability to such accidents, 
Baron Sloet d’Oldruitenborgh has ordered a great number of masts 
of a specially strong wood to be sent from Russia. 

It stands to reason that a machine a voile, to use the French 
nomination, must carry with it a heavy ballast in order to reduce 
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to a minimum the danger of overturning. With this object in view, 
the Neptune, whose weight is about a quarter of a ton, can be ren- 
dered heavier by from twenty to thirty pounds on either side. It is 
naturally a matter of the greatest importance that the total weight 
of the machine is kept within certain limits. 

The art in building such a vehicle consists in combining the 
greatest strength and solidity with a minimum of weight, and in 


GOING TEN MILES AN HOUR WITHOUT SAILS AFTER THE MAST HAD BEEN SMASHED 


Both occupants can be seen spreading out their coats, which act as sails 


order to accomplish that end the constructor of the Neptune has 
been compelled to forego the luxury of springs. 

The boat described is the second. one built according to the 
design of Baron Sloet d’Oldruitenborgh and his son, and within a few 
months it is thought a third will be completed which will be able to 
carry a larger area of sail, and instead of wood will be made through- 
out of steel. It may be of special interest to would-be followers of 
this novel sport to hear that this sailing machine lends itself very 
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easily to the interesting game of polo on a large open space with twa 
or three participants on either side. This original idea has already 
been successfully put into execution by young Baron Sloet and his 
friends. 

And now we come to a very important point, namely, the cost 
of this pastime. Well, sailing carriages are for the most part very 
expensive luxuries, the prohibitive price usually putting them out of 
reach of the masses. The Neptune, for instance, cost nearly £80, 
and its incidental expenses can be roughly estimated at from £25 to 
£30 fora season. But it must be mentioned that neither of these 
estimates is authoritative, as the owners, with the object of im- 


ON THE WAY HOME AFTER THE BREAKDOWN 


proving and bringing the machine into general notice, incur many 
incidental expenses which a general purchaser would find unneces- 
sary. The original cost of such a conveyance as the Neptune would, 
now that the first necessary experiences in construction have been 
gained, average about £40 to £50, and its maintenance for a year 
not more than {10. The cost of producing a smaller machine is 
naturally comparatively less. 

It cannot be expected that this new sport will rapidly become 
popular, for not many countries are so naturally adapted for its 
general usage as Belgium, with its miles of broad stretches of 
perfectly level and firm sands. Where Nature has provided such 
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favourable grounds, however, no doubt the example of the Belgian 
pioneers of this novel pastime will be readily followed, and maybe 
in time inventive brains and skilful hands will realise the ideal and 
produce a comfortable conveyance which will carry us, with the aid 
of its white wings, over less level ground than that which skirts the 
North Sea on the Belgian coast. In the meantime we have reason 
to be contented with the opportunities afforded us for travelling 
by means of the sailing machine the entire coast length of a country, 
especially if we belong to that unfortunate class of mankind to 
whom the pleasures of sailing on the water have been denied. 

Sailing on dry land mav not be entirely devoid of dangers, true 
enough ; but the fear of agonising sea-sickness will not mar the 
joys of its devotees. 
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LOVE POLO 


BY MAUD V. WYNTER 


“ WITH any luck,” said Wynne, ‘‘I think we may reasonably count 
on that twice-taken trophy being finally ours.” 

Bevan sent an artistic smoke-ring hovering like a halo over his 
companion’s head. ‘“‘ Yes, old chap,” he said, slowly, “‘I think we 
may, if——” 

‘‘Hang your ifs,” said Wynne; ‘“‘you pessimistic pagan. 
What’s to stop us? You have never shown better form in your life 
than you have been doing lately. My ponies—to say nothing, ahem ! 
of their rider—would be an acquisition to any team; that ugly old 
devil over there will probably frighten the Rumbelpore back into a 
fit, and if you’ll show me a man east of Suez who can touch Toby 
Le Marchant as a Number Two I'll devour my pith helmet, strap 
and all!’’ and he hurled the article in question at the head of the 
doubting Bevan, who was reclining in an attitude more luxurious 
than graceful in a long armchair. 

** They’re a hot lot, those Rumbelpore fellows, all the same,” 
remarked Bevan, dubiously, ‘‘and ponies do make the very deuce of 
a difference, there’s no denying.” 

““ Who ever said they didn’t, you old ass?” rejoined Wynne, 
acrimoniously. ‘“‘ Who’s attempting to deny it? But if you'd only 
taken my advice and bought The Spider at the end of last year 
when you could have had her for four-fifty rupees the Rumbelpore 
push would have had one crack the less to their credit.” 

Wynne was an undoubted connoisseur in horseflesh, a fact he 
was not accustomed to let his fellow men forget, and this unwelcome 
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reminder of an oft-regretted error of judgment would have elicited a 
stirring rejoinder from Bevan had not the khansamah’s timely 
announcement that breakfast was ready caused the three men to 
remember that the hasty cup of tea taken preparatory to the early 
muster of the coolies some five hours previously had been their only 
form of sustenance that morning. 

““Where’s old Toby?” asked Trevor, as the three men settled 
themselves at the table which had been thoughtfully laid in a shady 
corner of the cool, broad veranda, the morning sun having already 
begun to make his unwelcome presence felt. 

“‘ Tanthe-ing,”’ said Wynne, tersely, helping himself to a succu- 
lent-looking egg on which Trevor was casting a longing eye. 
Tanthe-ing for a dollar! ”’ 

What this particular form of diversion was must now be 
explained to the reader. Trevor, Wynne, Bevan, and Le Marchant 
were four young men whom Fate had flung together for the nominal 
purpose of the cultivation of indigo on the Aliwal Estate, situated 
on the lower slopes of the Northern Hills about ten miles from the 
military centre of Rumbelpore. The Aliwal Estate, we may add, 
was the oldest estate in the district, and as age begets wisdom had 
fortunately acquired the knowledge of being able to shift for itself. 
This perhaps was lucky, inasmuch as the stray crumbs of attention 
that could be spared from the Gargantuan feasts of pig-sticking, 
polo, racing, &c., at which our quartette perpetually revelled, were 
all that fell to its share; and had it not been for the services of an 
intelligent Eurasian overseer who was so diligently employed in 
feathering his own nest that he could not altogether prevent in the 
process a few stray plums from failing into his employers’ joint 
exchequer, the quantity of indigo toilsomely extracted from the 
estate by coolies would have been in no danger of causing a 
slump in the home market. As things went, however, the profit 
thit the estate yielded—which with care and attention could have 
been doubled and trebled at will—would have proved sufficient 
to meet the not immoderate annual requirements of our four friends, 
had not the sudden appearance of Miss Ianthe Ross upon the Aliwal 
horizon caused one of them, at any rate, to consider seriously 
whether it might not be worth while to put his shoulder to the wheel. 

Le Marchant’s future prospects, though comprising in reality 
but little more than the reversion to a tract of Irish snipe bog, 
included the heirship to an honourable, if somewhat dilapidated, 
Irish baronetcy, a fact which, doubtless, had not escaped the atten- 
tion of Miss Ross when promising to bestow on him her tiny 
little hand, and, as some were unkind enough to suggest, her still 
more diminutive little heart. That there was no ulterior motive for 
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the engagement on Le Marchant’s part was patent to the meanest 
observer. Ianthe was as poor as she was pretty, and her father, 
an ex-inspector of police, held out no hopes to the swain of his 
daughter being ever anything else. ‘‘ Take her, my boy,” he tear- 
fully murmured in answer to his would-be son-in-law’s fervent pro- 
testations of undying affection—the interview took place one evening 
as Le Marchant and Mr. Ross were strolling homewards from the 
club, at the bar of which the former had been spending the greater 
portion of the day—‘‘ take her—and welcome.”’ Two-and-twenty 
years of Ianthe’s society, combining with the afterglow of the special 
vintage of club cherry brandy, caused our worthy ex-policeman to 
reveal his inner thoughts more clearly than was, perhaps, on the 
whole wise. 

The news of the engagement was received throughout the dis- 
trict with decided coldness. It takes two popular people to make a 
popular engagement, and Ianthe’s caustic tongue had not, unfortu- 
nately, made for popularity. It is on occasions such as these that 
the chicken of mistimed wit returns to roost, to find, alas ! a wedding- 
present-less hearth. Le Marchant’s three stable companions took 
but little pains to conceal from Miss Ross that they too shared in 
the general dislike, a fact which the young lady was not slow to 
appreciate, and to return with interest. She took a truly feminine 
delight in exercising the newly-engaged damsel’s prerogative of 
separating her fiancé from his old-time companions, and being fully 
aware that Le Marchant was an essential ingredient in the Aliwal 
polo team, left no stone unturned to upset the combination by 
chaining the infatuated Toby to her side on every possible 
occasion. 

‘* Yes,” repeated Wynne, in a tone of deep conviction, ‘‘ Toby’s 
Ianthe-ing, I’ll bet my bottom dollar.” 

As if in refutation of this most serious charge the ‘‘ chicks” in 
front of the veranda were suddenly parted, to admit the tall per- 
sonable form of Toby Le Marchant, who, with a nod of greeting to 
his three comrades, flung his topee on to a convenient table, and 
drawing up a chair, began without further ado a violent frontal 
attack upon the teapot. 

‘* When you’ve quite finished satisfying your bestial appetite, 
Toby,” said Wynne, severely, ‘‘ perhaps you will kindly consent to 
inform us where you have been, and what excuse you have to offer 
for absenting yourself from our practice game yesterday afternoon ? 
I presume,”’ he added, sarcastically, ‘‘amongst your many other 
important engagements you have not forgotten the trivial fact that 
the final round of the Rumbelpore Cup comes off this afternoon, 
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If his bronzed skin would have permitted of such a phenomenon, 
Toby would have blushed; as it was he merely helped himself to a 
mangosteen, which he proceeded to devour with exaggerated gusto, 
whilst avoiding his companions’ concentrated gaze. 

‘I believe he has forgotten it, though, all the same,” laughed 
Bevan. ‘ Tell us, Toby, was she very pressing? Did she try to 
make her dear little boy promise to drive her to the club this after- 
noon instead of risking his dear little neck at that nasty dangerous 
polo?” 

“Oh, shut up,” said Toby, irritably. ‘‘I do believe you fellows 
think polo is the only object of one’s existence.” 

Three pairs of jaws dropped simultaneously at this heretical 
utterance from the finest No. 2 in Northern India. Balaam himself 
could scarcely have felt more astonishment at his ass’s amazing 
philosophy. 

** Polo the only object —!”’ ‘‘ Polo the only —!” ‘* Polo —!” 

‘* Help, he’s been out in the sun,” ejaculated Bevan ; and rising 
hastily to their feet the three men crowded round Le Marchant, gazing 
at him with countenances expressive of the utmost dismay. 

‘Shall I ride over for Dr. Fowler, old chap? ” said Trevor. 

‘Try a bit of ice on the back of your head,” urged Wynne, 
suiting the action to the word. 

** D—n, you fellows,” said the object of their concern, jump- 
ing up and shaking himself free from his too importunate sym- 
pathisers. ‘*‘ What the dickens are you about? Can’t I express an 
opinion without you all making infernal asses of yourselves ? ” 

“* No, you can’t, my dear chap,” said Bevan, candidly, “at least 
not rotten old opinions like that. Polo is the only object of our 
existence—just at present, at any rate.” 

‘* Very well,” said Toby, crossly, “it is then. Perhaps you’d 
like my share too?” 

The three men exchanged glances for a moment over Le Mar- 
chant’s bowed head, too astonished to clothe their thoughts in 
suitable language. At last Wynne broke the silence. 

** Are we to understand by this, Toby, that you don’t intend to 
play this afternoon—to leave us three in the lurch, in fact, at the 
eleventh hour? ” 

*‘T don’t know anything about the eleventh hour,” said Le 
Marchant, doggedly, ‘I am not going to play, and that’s flat.”’ 

There was another momentary pause of horrified silence. 

‘*A woman hath done this thing,’’ murmured Bevan at last, in 
despondent tones. ‘‘I predicted this.” 

Wynne and Trevor swore softly beneath their breath. There 
was an air of finality about Toby’s last utterance that pressed the 
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iron deep into their very souls. Could Miss Ross have seen them 
she would have felt that she was beginning to get her own back 
at last. 

Le Marchant thrust his hands deep into his pockets and paced 
moodily up and down the veranda. 

“‘T suppose it’s only fair to you fellows to say,” he burst out, 
“that this is due to no sudden whim on my part. I have a good 
reason for coming to this decision, but what that reason is I would 
prefer to keep to myself.” 

‘** By all means keep it to yourself,’ retorted Trevor, dryly. 
‘We're all thundering asses, we are well aware, but we do know 
just enough arithmetic to know that two and two make four.” 

“Yes,” added Wynne, “only unfortunately in this case they 
don’t. Toby—plus Ianthe—leaves us with a minus quantity.” 

chimed in Trevor, ‘‘ minus our Number Two! ”’ 

“Oh, of course,” said Toby, angrily, “‘ put it on to the woman, 
that’s right. It’s what one would expect from three miserable 
misogynists. As a matter of fact, however,’ he added, airily, 
‘* you’re putting the blame, if any, on the wrong shoulders this time. 
Miss Ross is most anxious that I should play for you——” 

** Play for you,” echoed Bevan, mockingly; ‘‘ how devilish con- 
descending we are becoming! ” 

- but,’”’ continued Le Marchant, ignoring the interruption, 
“out of regard for what I know to be her feelings in the matter, I 
feel it is only right to sacrifice my own wishes——” 

‘* Not to speak of us,” chimed in Wynne, sarcastically. 

‘‘ for the sake of her peace of mind.” 

At this unctuous platitude Wynne’s sorely tried patience finally 
gave way. ‘‘Come to my room,” he muttered, linking Bevan’s and 
Trevor’s arms through his own. ‘“ Let’s leave this lovesick swain to 
chew the cud of his virtuous resolves and consider whether we can’t 
get on without him.” 

* * * * * 

An hour elapsed, an hour of mental perturbation and futile 
discussion, the subject of the argument returning again and again 
like a ringing fox to the point at which it started. 

At length, more for the sake of the consolation afforded by 
action of any description than with the expectation of any successful 
outcome, the forlorn hope started for the ancestral bungalow of the 
quondam inspector. 

Yes, the Miss Sahib was at home; would the Sahibs be so 
good. as to step in the direction indicated ? 

With courage considerably on the wane, the three conspirators 
impatiently kicked their heels for ten long minutes in the shabbily- 
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furnished drawing-room ere the rustle of a silken petticoat heralded 
the approach of the enemy. 

Three hearts thumped against three sets of rib bones, three 
tongues moistened three pairs of dry lips. It was now or never; 
Wynne opened his mouth to speak, only to find that his carefully- 
chosen arguments were forgotten. Trevor found himself critically 
regarding lanthe’s flawless profile, and vaguely wondering whether 
Le Marchant was quite such an ass as he had thought him. It 
remained for Bevan to fire the opening shot. This cartridge, too, 
misfired ; and Ianthe, quick to grasp the situation, moved her opening 
pawn forward two squares. 

** How nice of you to come and see me,” she said, sweetly. 
‘‘ My father will be so sorry to have missed you. I think this is the 
first time, is it not, that you have been in this house?” 

The trio silently remembered with a feeling akin to shame that 
this was indeed the case. The underlying purpose of this their first 
visit made the omission seem even more flagrant. 

“T am afraid you are right, Miss Ross,” replied Wynne, 
haltingly, ‘“‘and most probably it will be the last. No, I don’t 
mean that,” he added hastily, noting Ianthe’s look of indignant 
surprise, ‘“‘ but—well—not to mince matters—we have come here to 
ask you to reconsider your decision not to allow Toby to play for us 
this afternoon.” 

Ianthe’s pencilled eyebrows indicated the surprise that she no 
doubt felt. 

“Really, Mr. Wynne,” she said, ‘‘does it not strike you as 
being a little—er—impertinent, that merely for the sake of your 
selfish pleasure you should attempt to force me into sacrificing my 
peace of mind? I have a perfect horror of polo. Before I was 
engaged to Mr. Le Marchant I had, of course, no right to speak ; but 
I am glad to say we now see eye to eye in this matter, and though 
we both feel sorry that you should lose your game, I fear that, as far 
as Toby is concerned, it is of no use our discussing the matter any 
more.” 

The frontal assault having thus signally failed, the forlorn hope 
essayed, through the medium of Bevan, an attack upon the flank. 

“I appeal to you as a sportsman, Miss Ross,” he urged, ‘‘ to 
remember that we have already won the Rumbelpore Cup twice. 
If we win it this year, it becomes ours altogether. It is a trophy of 
which any team might be proud. Without Le Marchant’s help, we 
stand no chance whatever.” 

‘* Why not play three a side ?”” murmured Ianthe, sweetly. 

The forlorn hope shuddered. The outlook was black indeed ; 
such crass ignorance could only be met with complete silence. 
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The deputation rose from its seat, and bowing to Ianthe, filed sadly 
out into the blazing sunshine. 

Ianthe sniggered softly—revenge is sweet, especially to 
women. 

Little was said on the homeward journey. Wynne, in fact, 
vouchsafed no single word until the trio arrived at the gate of 
the compound, when he startled his companions by suddenly 
demanding— 

““What’s the latest moment at which we must be on the 
ground this afternoon ?” . 

Bevan stared at him blankly. ‘‘Going to adopt Miss Ross’s 
suggestion ?”’ he queried, with a wan smile. 

““Not much,” replied Wynne, laconically. ‘‘ Won’t be neces- 
sary. Le Marchant will turn up all right.” 

**What’s your plan ?”’ gasped the others, excitedly. 

“Never mind that just now,” replied Wynne. ‘I’ve got an 
idea, that’s all. It may come off or it may not.” 

‘* What time does the match begin ?” 

‘“* Four-thirty sharp,” answered Bevan. 

Wynne puckered his forehead for a moment, thinking hard. 

‘Very well then. You two fellows see about getting the ponies 
and things over, and leave me to do the rest. I think I can promise 
you that we’ll all face the Rumbelpore team at half-past four this 
afternoon.” 

Bevan and Trevor could hardly believe their own ears. It 
seemed to them that nothing short of a miracle could bring about 
this much-to-be-desired result. Wynne, however, resolutely declined 
to be drawn as to his proposed plans, and, merely informing his 
friends that they would probably not see him again before the match, 
turned abruptly on his heel, leaving them to all the tortures of an 
insatiable curiosity. 


* * * * * 


On the maidan adjoining the Rumbelpore gymkhana, an eager 
crowd was assembled to witness the match of the season. It was 
past four o’clock, but the stream of traffic winding along the hard 
white road from the club showed as yet no signs of abating. It 
seemed as if the whole of Northern India was interested in the 
result of this game, and the interest was more than doubled by a 
certain element of uncertainty that permeated the whole proceedings. 
Was is not said on the one hand that the Aliwal team was in the 
very pink of condition, while again it was rumoured—nay, much 
more than rumoured—Major Despard, the captain of the Rumbelpore 
team, had asserted with the utmost confidence at the club some 
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half an hour previously that he knew for a fact “the planter 
fellows had funked it at the last moment, and that there would be 
no game.” 

Nevertheless, was not the gallant Major now performing 
prodigies of valour in front of the Lieutenant-Governor's enclosure, 
hitting the most marvellous backhanders that ever were seen, and 
making his clever waler pony Toddles twist and turn in a 
manner truly bewildering to the uninitiated ? Unquestionably he 
was! Which was then the liar—rumour or the Major? Ah! the 
half-hour strikes from the neighbouring lines: the match is due to 
begin; we shall soon see. 

The Rumbelpore team in all the glory of its military manhood 
is leisurely going up across the ground. Under the trees on the far 
side of the maidan, where the Aliwal ponies are switching their 
tails and stamping at the flies, two of the unhappiest men in all 
Asia are cursing their misplaced confidence in a friend. Bevan is 
busily turning over in his mind the least obtrusive method of sneak- 
ing from the field. Trevor, still further gone in his despair, is 
already on the brink of departure, when, rapture! a familiar buggy 
drives swiftly down the road and turns the corner near the hospital. 
Who is in it ? One—two—yes, two persons. Is it—no—yes—Wynne 
is one; and—hurrah !—Toby himself in polo kit is the other ! 

This is no time for explanations. At a shout from Trevor the 
syces dart forward with the ponies. A moment later Wynne and 
Toby are in the saddle, and a bare three minutes after the appointed 
time the rival teams are facing one another on the half-way line. 
The ball is thrown in. The match for the cup has begun. 

A game of polo is like a foxhunt, of absorbing interest to 
those who take part in it, an exciting spectacle to witness, but from 
a literary point of view a wearisomeness to the flesh. Alter the names 
of the players, and an account of the match between the Rumbel- 
pore Rotors and the Fyzabad Foozlers might easily be mistaken for a 
description of the historic conflict between the Hurlingham Hustlers 
and the Ranelagh Rushers. The casual reader wades through a 
sea of hackneyed phrases and stereotyped criticisms of players of 
whose existence he has probably never even heard, to discover at 
the end that the Dribblers were defeated by the Sloggers by 14 goals 
to 2, the latter team thus carrying off the cup. The result in most 
cases being all that he wishes to know, we will therefore confine our- 
selves to stating that after a hard-fought game, in which Le Marchant 
fully lived up to his great reputation, Aliwal obtained the victory 
over Rumbelpore during the last thirty seconds by the narrow margin 


of one goal. 
* * * * * 
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Victors and vanquished dined together that evening at the 
Rumbelpore Club, and after the tables had been cleared and the 
wine passed round, the Collector of Aliwal, a veteran exponent of 
the ancient game, handed over to the permanent custody of the 
Planters team the much-coveted trophy. 

Cheers long and loud greeted the neat speech in which Toby 
acknowledged the many kind things that had been said about him- 
self and his fellow players; Le Marchant, however, could not for 
the life of him refrain from wondering whether the applause that 
greeted his speech would have been so loud or so kindly had his 
well-wishers but suspected how near he had been, but a few hours 
since, of wrecking the prospects of the match altogether. 

Ten miles away, at Aliwal, the Collector’s wife and Miss 
Ianthe Ross were meanwhile enjoying a cosy little téte-a-téte dinner. 
Mrs. Desborough was one of the few women in the district with 
whom Ianthe was on really intimate terms, and in the absence 
of her lord and master the former had thought it a good oppor- 
tunity to enjoy one of those pleasant confidential little chats so 
dear to the feminine heart. 

Ianthe did not, however, appear to be in an expansive mood 
this evening, and it was not until coffee had been served in the 
coolness of the dimly-lit veranda, and the silent-footed servants 
had retired to their godowns for the night, that Mrs. Desborough 
summoned up courage to broach a subject which was greatly 
stimulating her curiosity. 

“Tanthe, dear,” she remarked, tentatively, ““do you know 
what they have been saying about you down at the club this 
afternoon ?” 

“‘The usual things, I suppose,” said Ianthe, scornfully. ‘I 
don’t think there is anything fresh left to say about me—anything 
unpleasant, bien entendu.” 

‘Mrs. Gervase told me for a fact,” continued Mrs. Desborough, 
“that you had absolutely forbidden Mr. Le Marchant, on pain of 
breaking off your engagement, to play in the final for the Aliwal 
Cup to-day.” 

“Oh, did she?” said Ianthe. ‘‘ Well, he did play anyway, 
as you know, and very well too.” 

“What!” almost shrieked Mrs. Desborough, ‘were you 
there?” 

“Certainly,” reiterated Ianthe, tranquilly. Why not?” 

Mrs. Desborough gave a short laugh. 

‘Then Mrs. Gervase’s tale was a pure invention?” she said, 
gallantly returning to the charge. 

Ianthe made a gesture of impatience. 
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“‘ My dear Rose, how you do cross-examine one! I feel almost 
as if I were in a witness-box. However, I see you are determined 
to drag the truth out of me somehow, so I may as well tell you 
the facts of the case at once, and save you further trouble. Toby 
and I had a little quarrel a few days ago; it was about a mere 
trifle, but you know how quick-tempered I am, and this time I 
happened to be in the right. Toby was abject—they do get abject, 
you know, sometimes.” 

**T didn’t,” said Rose, reflectively, thinking of the absent 
Collector. 

‘Well, they do all the, same,’’ continued Ianthe, calmly, 
‘before matrimony, at any rate. Now, you know Toby has three 
friends whom I hate—oh! so much—almost as much as they do me. 
Here was my chance, I thought, of punishing Toby and his friends 
also, so I forbade him to play in the match this afternoon—Love 
v. Polo, see? Toby fumed a bit, but when he saw I was in earnest, 
gave in. Not sothe others. Oh! it was simply delicious. They 
made a solemn deputation, poor things, and came round here this 
morning to try to talk me round.” 

**And you flew out at them, of course, poor dears,” said Rose, 
“and dashed all their poor little hopes to the ground? Were you 
very unkind to them ?” 

“Not at all,” said Ianthe, ‘‘I was cool, but firm—very firm. 
The deputation withdrew in disorder. I foolishly thought the 
incident closed. Not so, however. I will confess to you that my 
conscience was beginning to prick me a little. It seemed so hard 
that Toby should suffer on account of his horrid friends. Well, 
about eleven o’clock I received a gushing little note from Mrs. 
Carver: Would I go up to tiffin with her and try over some new 
songs? It seemed odd, as Mrs. Carver has not invited me into 
her house for nearly a year; but father was out, and I felt dull 
and rather depressed, so I said ‘ Yes’ and went. The first person 
I saw on entering her drawing-room was that odious Mr. Wynne. 
‘Now we know why we're invited,’ thought I. ‘I must keep my 
weather eye open.” Well, Mr. Wynne made himself very charming, 
I must say. Never alluded to polo—oh dear no!—you’d have 
thought he’d never even heard of the game—but talked fluently on 
every subject under heaven, amongst others hypnotism. Well, 
that rather interested me. He told me that he was supposed 
to have wonderful powers in that direction, and begged so hard 
to be allowed to try to hypnotise me, that just for a frolic I 
consented, knowing full well—strong-willed creature that I am— 
that he would not succeed. I was rather anxious, too, to find out 
his motive for wishing to hypnotise me. He seemed to take no 
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interest at all in Mrs. Carver, who was a much better subject than 
I, and dying to be experimented upon. Well, almost as soon as 
tiffin was over, we settled down to hypnotism. I was asked to seat 
myself on a chair, whilst Mr. Wynne proceeded to make mysterious 
passes in front of my face. Of course nothing happened, except 
that he got awfully hot and annoyed; but still he wouldn’t give in. 
It then suddenly flashed across me that this hypnotic business was 
a little bit more than a game. He had placed a pen and ink, 
paper and a blotter, on a table just under my nose, and it was 
obvious to the meanest intelligence that he wanted me to make 
some use of them; so just for fun I got up, staggered to the 
table in the most approved fashion, and, picking up the pen, 
wrote the first phrase that entered my mind, which was ‘ Dear 
Toby.’ A glance out of the tail of my eye at Mr. Wynne’s face was 
sufficient evidence that my surmise was correct; so, still in fun, I 
proceeded to write a friendly little note to Toby, retracting what I 
had said, and begging him to play in the match this afternoon. 
I had scarcely finished addressing the envelope when Mr. Wynne 
snatched it out of my hand and stuffed it into his pocket. This 
seemed proof positive, so I proceeded to rub my eyes—again in the 
most approved fashion—and pretended to come to. The note 


must have been delivered post-haste, with the result you already 
know; a result in which I felt proud to have had a share. Now, 
my dear Rose, I know you'll be saying to yourself that that 
man really did hypnotise me! J say I was wide awake all the 
time, should have given in to Toby’s wishes in any case, and that 
Mr. Wynne did not hypnotise me.” 

Now, did he, or didn’t he ? 
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THROWING THE DISCUS AND JAVELIN 


BY G. STUART ROBERTSON 


THE sports of throwing the discus and javelin cannot fail to be 
interesting both to the athlete and to the classical student, inasmuch 
as they are the only two recent instances of the revival of ancient 
sports which had become extinct, at any rate among civilised people. 
They would have been still more interesting if those who devised 
the modern rules had known, or taken the trouble to find out, a 
little more about the method in which these sports were conducted 
in ancient Greece, so far as the scanty authorities at disposal 
permit this to be done. 

The first modern meeting of importance at which the discus 
was thrown was the Olympic Games held at Athens in 1896. 
The throwers, including the writer of this article, there stood in a 
square cf 2} metres (rather over eight feet) and threw as they 
pleased; but asa matter of fact we all threw approximately in the 
style with which Myron’s celebrated statue of the Discobolus has 
made everyone familiar, and which will be discussed more fully 
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below. A few years after this, however, some ingenious athlete, in 
Hungary, I fancy, discovered that the discus could be thrown much 
farther if it were hurled in a similar manner to that in which the 
hammer is thrown. This style is what is now known as the “ free 
style,” and is exhibited in Fig. 1. The thrower stands in a circle 
23 metres in diameter and turns round two or three times, holding 
his arm as loose as possible and gripping the discus in such a way 
that it lies as nearly as possible parallel to the ground. The force of 
the swing enables this to be done with a very light grip of the discus, 
and I may say 
that the arm of 
the performer in 
the picture ap- 
pears to me to be 
rather too cramp- 
ed for a really 
successful throw; 
obviously the 
more horizontal 
the position in 
which the discus 
leaves the hand 
the more likely it 
will be sail 
through the air 
and the farther 
it will travel. 
There is one fur- 
ther limitation 
placed upon the 
thrower—lines 
are drawn upon 
the ground at an 
angle of 45 de- FIG. I.—THROWING THE DISCUS, FREE STYLE 
greees to a select- 

ed radius of the circle and prolonged indefinitely, thus forming a 
sector of go degrees. No throw is counted which pitches outside 
this sector. 

The drawback to this thoroughly practical method of throwing 
is that it bears no resemblance at all to the style in which the 
ancients threw, as anyone may see who compares it with Myron’s 
Discobolus. It became obvious, therefore, that something must be 
done to check this unclassical freedom, and something was done; 
but unfortunately that something, which is responsible for the 
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monstrosity known as the “ Hellenic style,” led to a result almost as 
much unlike the ancient method as the style it was intended to 
supersede. The British Olympic Council showed their appreciation 
of this fact by refusing to call it ‘‘ Hellenic,” and adopting the 
non-committal expression, “‘as at Athens.”’ 

The thrower in this style stands upon a sloping platform, com- 
posed of a wooden box fastened to the ground, filled with a com- 
position of cinders, measuring 80 cm. (314 in.) in length and 70 cm. 
(273 in.) in 
breadth, and de- 
clining from a 
height of 15 cm. 
(6 in.) at the back 
to 5 cm. (2 in.) 
at the front. 
It is clearly 
shown in Figs. 
2-5. He raises 
the discus above 
his head at his 
full height with 
both hands (Fig. 
2), and then 
swings it back in 
his right hand 
only, his free left 
hand coming for- 
ward at the same 
time (Fig. 3). 
Finally his right 
hand, holding the 
discus, travels 
backwards and 
upwards as far as 
it can go, the 
weight of the body 
resting on the right foot, which is flat on the ground, the left foot 
lightly touching the ground with the toes (Fig. 4). This is approxi- 
mately the position of Myron’s Discobolus; but if one contrasts 
the cramped position of the athlete on the little pedestal with the 
freedom and ease of the statue, one can immediately perceive that 
Myron’s athlete had a free space to stand in, and was not bunched 
up on any silly, slippery, sloping piece of furniture. The thrower 
then swings the discus forward again and hurls it, keeping his feet 


FIG. 2.—THROWING THE DISCUS, IST POSITION 
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in the same position until the actual moment of throwing, when, 
under the rules, he is allowed to follow his throw off the platform, as 
he is seen to be doing in Fig. 5. The throw is measured from the 
pitch of the discus to the centre of the front edge of the pedestal. 
The method stands self-condemned by the mere fact that at 
the time of throwing the man is compelled to have his wrong— 
that is to say, his right—foot forward, thereby losing a large 
part of the force of his body. This is too absurd to be attri- 
buted to a nation 
of practical ath- 
letes like the an- 
cient Greeks with- 
out overwhelming 
evidence to sup- 
port it, and it 
may be said bold- 
ly that there is 
no such evidence 
at all. Anyone 
who wishes _ to 
judge of this for 
himself may see 
the whole of the 
authorities _col- 
lected in Mr. Nor- 
man  Gardiner’s 
admirable article 
on the subject 
in vol. 27 of the 
Fournal of Hel- 
lenic Studies. 
They consist of a 
very few passages, 


in the classical FIG. 3.—THROWING THE DISCUS, 2ND POSITION 
authors, some 

coins and statues, and a considerable number of vase paintings. 
I have examined them very carefully, both. with the aid of 
Mr. Gardiner’s comments and otherwise, and have been totally 
unable to find anything to justify the rules governing the style “‘as 
at Athens.” 

A word or two may be added about the discus itself, which is 
best shown in Fig. 4. It is a wooden circle, rimmed with iron and 
capped in the middle with two plates of brass. The diameter is 
22 cm. (8°7 inches), and the weight 2 kilos (4°4 lb.). This bears 
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no resemblance to any ancient disc of which we have any knowledge. 
The ancients threw in all probability with a very thin plate of 
bronze, tapering very slightly from the middle to the edge and 
weighing almost certainly, in my opinion, a good deal more than the 
modern discus. I base this last opinion first on the fact that 95 feet 
is mentioned as a marvellous performance in a late Greek epigram ; 
whereas, even in the style ‘‘ as at Athens,”’ with everything to handi- 
cap the thrower, Jaervinen the ‘ big Finn” threw more than 115 ft. 
at Athens in 1906; 
and secondly on 
the actual disci 
that have been 
found, which 
weigh for the most 
part more than 
the discus of to- 
day. 

The javelin 
was also thrown 
in two styles at 
the Olympic 
Games, though in 
this case the 
former style pre- 
ceded the free 
style, and it was 
not the case, as 
it was with the 
discus, that the 
strict style was 
introduced as a 
limitation on the 


latter. The first 
FIG. 4.—THROWING THE DISCUS, 3RD POSITION meeting of inter- 


national impor- 
tance at which the javelin was thrown was the Olympic Games 
of 1g06 at Athens. The implement there used was 2 metres 
6in. in length (slightly over 8ft.), and weighed 800 grammes 
(r°6 lb.); a similar javelin was employed in our Stadium. The 
javelins are provided with a whipcord grip around the centre 
of gravity, and are of wood with a sharp iron point. It was 
intended by the authorities at Athens that the thrower should 
hold the javelin by the grip, and throw it in the manner which is 
popularly associated with spear-throwing, namely as though the 
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thrower were aiming at something which he intended to hit. That 
was in fact the way in which the winner, Lemming, who threw 
175 ft. 6in., performed, as did ‘most of the other competitors. But 
we, who were judging, were suddenly confronted by a_ knotty 
problem, when one of the competitors, a Hungarian, proceeded 
to take his javelin by its hinder end and, as it were, poke it 
into the air from the back. A council of war was held on the 
spot, and we decided that the rules were not sufficiently specific 
to enable us to put a stop to his odd method, which, however, 
was by no means 
successful. 

Most of the 
photographs here 
reproduced show 
the strict style of 
throwing. The 
competitor starts 
with his hand on 
the grip and _ his 
other arm extend- 
ed (Fig. 6). The 
hand holding the 
javelin is most 
conveniently 
placed, it will be 
found, under the 
shaft as shown in 
the picture. He 
is then allowed a 
run of unlimited 
length up to a 
scratch line. Fig. 
7 shows him in 
the act of starting 
to run, the hand 
still being on the under-side of the javelin. In Fig. 8 he is on the 
point of discharging the javelin, his feet being still behind the 
scratch line, but he is entitled to place either or both his feet upon 
the line, though he may not pass it; and accordingly in Fig. 9 we 
see that the javelin has just been discharged, and the thrower’s right 
foot is coming down upon the line. It will be noticed from the 
position of the javelin that it has a very high trajectory ; this, of 
course, is necessary in view of the great distance to which it is 
thrown. 

NO. CLVII. VOL. xxVll.—August 1908 


FIG. 5.—THROWING THE DISCUS, 41H POSITION 
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Since the games of 1906 developments have taken place in the 
throwing of the javelin otherwise than in the strict style, and the 
British Olympic Council have consequently divided the competition, 
as in the case of throwing the discus, into two portions—in one of 
which the thrower must hold the missile by the grip, and in the 
other of which he may hold it in any way he pleases; but the Com- 
mittee of the Amateur Athletic Association has ruled that in either 
case the thrower must only use one hand, and there is the further 


FIG. 7.—THROWING THE JAVELIN, 2ND POSITION 


limitation under the rules that no throw is counted unless the point 
of the javelin strike the ground before any part of the shaft. This 
latter regulation places some small restraint on “ freak’? methods of 
throwing. 

It will be found that apart from the strict style, where the 
javelin is held in the middle, the methods of throwing employed are 
either the poking method, described above, which some performers 
have brought to a very high pitch of perfection since 1906, or what 


age 
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may be called the all-round method, in which the javelin is swung 
round and round the head and then hurled in the hammer style. 
Unfortunately the criticisms which I have made as to the 
modern methods of throwing the discus apply, in a somewhat lesser 
degree, to the modern methods of throwing the javelin. The ancient 
style of javelin competition is not altogether clear, but one plain fact 
emerges (and once again I must refer the reader who wishes to 
investigate the subject to Mr. Norman Gardiner’s very learned 


FIG. 8.—THROWING THE JAVELIN, 3RD POSITION 


treatment of it in vol. 27 of the Fournal of Hellenic Studies), 
namely, the fact that the ancient Greeks always threw the javelin 
with the aid of a thong. The thong was attached close to the 
centre of gravity of the spear, and was wound round it. It had 
a loop at the end or was double throughout, and in the loop or 
double end the thrower placed two of his fingers, supporting the 
javelin with the remainder of his hand. When the missile was 
thrown the thong was unwound, and so in addition to the leverage 
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which the thrower obtained, a rotary motion was imparted to the 
weapon, with the result that it was propelled a great deal further 
than it would have been if a thong had not been used. That this is 
so has been proved by modern experiments. This one fact suffices 
to make the modern javelin competitions useless as a reproduction 
of the ancient method. 
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THE Law RELATING To Docs. By Montague R. Emanuel, M.A., 
B.C.L., Barrister-at-Law. London: Stevens & Sons, Ltd. 1908. 


Few people who keep dogs know what their responsibilities and 
liabilities are, and Mr. Emanuel’s book is designed to tell them. 
Such a work is decidedly wanted, for the reason that the law on the 
subject is full of curious complications. Thus, for instance, a 
keeper who shoots at a dog frightening his master’s pheasants, not 
to kill, but to injure it if necessary, for the purpose of frightening it 
away, may or may not come within the Act according to the kind of 
shot he uses, the distance at which he fires, &c. The justices are 
to decide, and it will be seen that the ground of their decision can- 
not always be particularly clear! In a case referred to, a game- 
keeper was charged with shooting a dog which was near an aviary 
in which his master’s pheasants were confined; and here it was held 
that the test of whether he had committed an offence under the Act 
was whether he acted under the belief that shooting the dog was 
necessary for the protection of his master’s property. It was not 
very likely he would have said that he had not this belief. 

When Mr. Emanuel comes to greyhounds we do not find that 
the law is much more lucid. Lord Ellenborough is quoted to the 
effect that, ‘‘ though it outrages all reason and sense that a dog should 
incur the penalty of death for running after a hare in another’s 
ground,” yet “‘if the hare was in peril, so as to induce any necessity 
for killing the dog in order to save the hare, the killing is justified.” 
These conclusions certainly appear to clash; for if the dog is after 
the hare, the only way of saving the life of the latter would probably 
be to shoot the dog; but this is said to ‘outrage all reason and 
sense.’ Another judge, however, Mr. Justice Blackburn, interpreted 
his predecessor’s ruling, stating that it evidently intended that “‘a 
person might shoot even a valuable greyhound which was chasing a 
hare if the hare was in peril”; and a hare chased by a valuable 
greyhound usually is. 
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Some people have an impression that a dog is entitled to its first 
bite. Mr. Emanuel says that this is not strictly accurate. The dog 
is not always to be forbidden his little luxury, but nevertheless there 
are cases in which the owner is liable. There wasa dog, for example, 
that had not actually bitten any person, but according to evidence 
‘‘ uniformly made every effort in his power to get at any stranger who 
passed by,” and it could not be held that this was otherwise than 
savage. If you happen to buy a dog that has been stolen and the 
thiefis convicted, the ownership of the dog reverts to the person who 
lost it. You doubtless have your remedy by taking action against 
the thief, but whether you get your money back again is quite 
another affair. These and many other points the author makes 
clear, always giving his authorities. 


BRIDGE CaTECHISM. By R. H. Brydges. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 1908. 


Mr. Brydges explains that his book is not intended to super- 
sede, but rather to supplement, various excellent treatises on the 
game the titles of which he quotes. His little volume, however, 
certainly seems remarkably comprehensive. He begins at the begin- 
ning, and as a carefully-compiled index shows, proceeds to discuss 
practically all the questions which can arise. We have, at least, 
imagined ourselves in search of information on various points, and 
in each case find that Mr. Brydges has supplied it. He starts off 
with asking, ‘‘ How many can play?” ‘‘ What is the usual number ? ” 
What game does Bridge most resemble? In what respects does 
it differ from that game ?”’ And then he asks a question to which 
he furnishes nine replies. They might have been expanded into about 
990, for the question is, ‘‘ What are the steps necessary to become a 
good Bridge player?” One thing he recommends is ‘“ plenty of 
practice in actual play with better players than oneself.” It is, he 
says, the sure road to future victory; but it is not a road which 
under the circumstances is made particularly cheerful for the better 
players by the almost inevitable blunders and transgressions of the 
student. There are, however, good-natured people about if one can 
only find them. 


BusH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. By Dugald Fer- 
guson. London: Sands & Co. 1908. 


Mr. Ferguson states that his book is not an autobiography, as 
one might not unnaturally have supposed. It is made up of hi 
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personal experiences during many years in the countries described. 
In June 1851, the year which witnessed the first discovery of gold 
in Australia, he sailed from the East India Docks, and after what 
was then regarded as a prosperous and successful voyage, seeing 
that it did not take much over a hundred days, he found himself in 
Melbourne. The author is always frank as to his adventures. His 
first journey was in a bullock dray, the driver of which endeavoured, 
he thought, to hector and domineer over him, and Mr. Ferguson 
vindicated his Highland blood by cuffing him soundly. In time he 
was engaged as a station manager, and had the luck to be presented 
with a really good horse, such a one as a man can hardly hope to 
get hold of twice in a lifetime; and he describes how invaluable it 
proved to him on various occasions. More than half a century ago 
things were, of course, very different in many respects from what 
they are now. The blacks were giving a great amount of trouble to 
the settlers, and the author found himself engaged in more than one 
desperate conflict with them. Bushrangers were alreidy practising 
their nefarious calling, and it was only by indomitable courage and 
determination, aided, moreover, by that luck which plays such an 
important part in all human affairs, that he escaped from them with 
his life. Some friends lent him money to start a run, and it is 
impossible to read the book without realising that he was the right 
man to make the most of his chances. He gives a singularly graphic 
description of the settler’s life. We have found the volume both 
instructive and entertaining. 


ACROSS THE BroAp ACRES, being sketches of Yorkshire Life and 
Character. By A. N. Cooper, of Ch. Ch., Oxford. London: 
A. Brown & Sons, Ltd. 1908. 


Mr. Cooper dates from The Vicarage, Filey, and dedicates his 
work to John Philip Osbaldeston Mitford, who, as patron of the 
living of Filey, brought him to Yorkshire. | He describes the district, 
about which he says little has been written, for ‘‘ there seems to be 
something in the air which represses the imagination,” a circum- 
stance we should not have suspected, nor does his agreeable gossip 
furnish any proof of it. His life has been passed, he says, “‘ between 
the waves and the wolds.” He has wandered hither and thither— 
he is described indeed as “‘ the Walking Parson ”’—and has expanded 
the mental notes he made of places and people. Mr. Cooper has a 
broad mind and is not without a sense of humour, as is proved by 
some of his anecdotes. One is of a village parson who received a 
large basket of flowers from a friend in the south. It occurred to 
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him how well they would do for Easter decorations, the only 
difficulty being that Easter was not due for another fortnight. But 
he was not to be deterred by such a trifle as that. He gave out that 
they would observe Good Friday and Easter Day in the week during 
which the flowers would hold good, and they did, nobody being any 
the wiser; or if they were the wiser, they did not mind. 

Mr. Cooper’s parishioners are more enlightened than they were, 
probably because he has been among them. Years ago all sailors 
were superstitious, he says, but a Filey fisherman could have given 
points to any other mariners. If one of them met a pig on his way 
down to the boats he would simply go home again; meeting a pig 
meant bad luck, as indeed did even the mention of one. A little 
girl once ran into her grandfather’s shop and told him that “a great 
pig had come into the yard.” Forthwith he put up his shutters, 
convinced that no more trade could possibly be done that day. A 
black cat was equally unlucky. One curious custom with the fisher- 
men was what they call ‘‘ paying for the fish.””. When the nets were 
being let down a man would cut a slit in one of the corks attached 
to them and insert a coin in it, if a silver coin so much the better 
chance. One horrible superstition considered it unlucky to save a 
drowning man. 

Mr. Cooper, we take it, does not belong to the Anti-Gambling 
League—at least, he believes that not a little of the prosperity of 
Yorkshire is due to racing. Some years ago he went to stay with 
the late Mr. Henry Darley at Aldby Park, and noticed that the 
position of honour over the sideboard in the dining-room was occu- 
pied by the picture of a horse—the famous Darley Arabian. 
** Without saying that the horse made the Darley family,” he con- 
tinues, “I am quite within bounds when I say that the Darley 
Arabian has had much to do with making the fame and prosperity 
of Yorkshire. .. The event which brings Royalty to Yorkshire, 
which fills all the great country houses, and which marks the pro- 
gress of the year in every corner of the great county, is the Doncaster 
Races.” He was once talking to the owner of Gateforth Hall, near 
Selby, who mentioned that his house was so large he could put up 
seventy guests, and added, “‘ That comes in very handy for Doncaster 
week.” It is not quite correct to assert that the Darley Arabian 
‘*may be said to have created the English thoroughbred, and from 
him every horse running on the English turf owes his origin.”” As 
readers are probably aware, this was one of the three famous sires 
to whom the English racehorse is due, the other two being the 
Byerly Turk and the Godolphin Arabian. 

Mr. Cooper’s walks have not been confined to Yorkshire, and 
have indeed extended as far as Monte Carlo. 
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THE PRACTICE OF EQuiINE MEDICINE. By Frank Townend Bar- 
ton, M.R.C.V.S. London: Everett & Co. 1908. 


We should not have supposed that the number of works on 
what Mr. Barton calls equine medicine was limited, for we seem to 
have come across a good many of them at various times; but prob- 
ably the author speaks by the card, and he qualifies his remark 
with the addition ‘‘ at any rate those of a strictly technical nature.” 
It is not for a layman to criticise such a book as this. Mr. Barton’s 
reputation is well established, and it may be taken for granted that 
students can place confidence in him. At the same time it is very 
probable that an amateur horse-doctor is likely to mistake symptoms 
and misapply remedies. The safest way, and as a rule much the 
most economical in the end, is to seek professional advice when 
anything goes wrong with a horse. 


THE Vet. Boox. An Account of the Ailments of and Accidents 
to Domestic Animals. By Frank Townend Barton, M.R.C.V.S. 
London: John Lane, The Bodley Head. 1908. 


What has been said about the above book applies to this, 
which includes, however, other animals besides horses. 


THE P. O. Pocket Boox. London: Adam and Charles 
Black. 1908. 


This useful work, indispensable indeed to many travellers, will 
be familiar to a large number of them. It is something much more 
than a mere guide book, containing well-written sketches of all 
sorts of interesting places within the enormous range of the P. & O. 
Company. It is brightened by some really admirable coloured 
pictures, and made more serviceable by maps. Even those who are 
not bent on travel will find it of interest. 
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The little knick-knacks which go to make a motor perfect are 
by no means to be lightly esteemed. In some cases, indeed, they are 
practically essential. It is often, for instance, more than desirable 
to know how far one has travelled, and for indicators which show 
this and make other records the ingenious manufactures of Messrs. 
G. Davenport & Co., 95, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C., may be 
strongly recommended. Their odometer can be fitted on to the 
dashboard or on to the steering-arm of any car, and used to check 
the day’s run, the total mileage, consumption of petrol, and life 
of tyres. The firm turn out all sorts of watches, densometers, 
hydrometers, and communicators, by pressing buttons on which 
last instrument the chauffeur is instructed to start, stop, increase 
or diminish speed, turn to right or left, &c. The advantage which 
these communicators possess over the old-fashioned speaking-tube 
need not be explained. Messrs. Davenport are continually adding 
novelties to their stock. 

* * * * * 

Messrs. Curtis’s and Harvey, of 3 Gracechurch Street, a firm 
which at this time of day assuredly needs no recommendation, are 
giving their customers some minute, waistcoat-pocket ‘‘ Shooter’s 
Year Books,” which contain many scraps of information in the most 
concise form. Many shooters, for instance, have little idea of 
the spread of shot at certain ranges, or of the number of pellets of 
different-sized shot in various charges. These and other particulars 
are supplied, including a table of allowances, purporting to show 
how far in front of a bird the shooter should aim if it be crossing at 
forty miles an hour; but as to this last, the question is to ascertain 
the approximate speed, and we do not think any hard and fast rule 
is of service. The hints supplied, however, are all eminently 


practical. 
* * * * 


At this time of year, when men are beginning to think of sport 
with the gun, a little practice is most desirable, and readers may be 
reminded that Mr. Lancaster’s North-Western Shooting School 
is conveniently situated in the Harrow Read. The most modern 
imitation birds are supplied, and a few visits will enable the 
sportsman to “ get his hand in.” 

* * * * * 


What to drink is always an important question, and the 
Bourne Mineral Waters, supplied by Messrs. R. M. Mills & Co., of 
Bourne, Lincolnshire, have been proved by the severest tests to be 
of the most absolute purity and to possess special advantages in 
the way of promoting digestion, &c. 


A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the August competition will be announced in 
the October issue. 


THE JUNE COMPETITION 

The Prize in the June competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—-Mr. C. J. Waters, Epsom; Mr. Geo. G. 
McCready, Hillsborough, County Down; Mr. F. Barton, Junr., Craig 
Gowan, Belmont, Surrey; Lieutenant-Colonel Crawford McFall, 
Brownestone House, Kilkenny, Ireland; Mr. B. N. Wood, Holland 
Park Avenue, London, W.; Mr. Walter Howell, Central Police 
Station, Foochow Road, Shanghai; Mr. M. Imeson, Thorparch, 
Boston Spa, Yorkshire; Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath; Mr. M. B. 
Savill, Heathy Farm, Three Bridges; and Mr. W. G. Hill, Highfield, 
Eaglescliffe. 
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SYCE WINNING THE CATERHAM PLATE AT EPSOM, JUNE 3, 1908 
Photograph by Mr. C. J. Waters, Epsom 


PHEASANT ON NEST, HILLSBOROUGH PARK 
Photograph by Mr. George G. McCready, Hillsborough, Co. Down 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


KILKENNY POINT-TO-POINT—-THE LIGHT-WEIGHT RACE 


Photograph by Lieut.-Col. Crawford McFall, Brownestown House, Kilkenny, Iveland 


GAFFING A BRITISH COLUMBIA SILVER-TROUT 


Photograph by Mr. R. Leckie-Ewing, Ewing's Landing, British Columbia 
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ROYAL STAKES, EPSOM, JUNE 4, 1908—WoNn BY AMERICUS GIRL--COMING DOWN THE 
HILL, PASSING TATTENHAM CORNER 


Photograph by Mr. C. ]. Waters, Epsom 


TENNIS TOURNAMENT AT DUDLEY ON WHIT MONDAY 


Photograph by Mr. W. J. Singleton, Wolverhampton 
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RUGBY UV. FREEBOOTERS AT HURLINGHAM—A RUN DOWN THE FIELD 


Photograph by Mr. B. N. Wood, Holland Park Avenue, London, W. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR MASTS AND YARDS—PHYSICAL TRAINING CLASS AT R.N. BARRACKS, 
DEVONPORT 


Photograph by Mr. D. F. Murray, Lieutenant R.N., H.M.S. ‘* Royal Sovereign,’’ Devonport 
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SHANGHAI SPRING RACE MEETING—" RACE CLUB” CUP, TWO-MILE RACE 


Photograph by Mr. Walter Howell, Central Police Station, Foochow Road, Shanghai 


A BIG JUMP 


Photograph by Mr. M, B. Savill, Heathy Farm, Three Bridges 
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COMPETITION 


NORTH DOWN HARRIERS HUNT RACES—LIGHT-WEIGHT RACE 


Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Craigavad, Co. Down 


DIVING BOYS AT BARBADOES 


Photograph by Mr. M. Imeson, Thorparch, Boston Spa, Yorkshire 
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AUSTRALIAN FOOTBALL—-ST. KILDA UV. MELBOURNE UNIVERSITY 


Photograph by Mr. A. F. Johnstone, St. Kilda, Melbourne 


HURDLE RACE, BATH COLLEGE SPORTS, APRIL 1908 


Photograph by Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


EATON LAD BEATING THE NUT AT GATWICK 


Photograph by Mr. M. B. Savill, Heathy Farm, Three Bridges 


NESTING-TIME AT THE EARL OF ILCHESTER’S SWANNERY AT ABBOTSBURY 


Photograph by Miss V. Clayton, Bradford Abbas, Sherborne, Dorset 
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JUMPING AT YARM SHOW, JUNE 27, 1908 


No. 1. The pole down, No, 2, The winner, Mr. Swales’ Ladysmith, clearing the pole. No. 3. Landing 
after clearing the pole 


Photograph by Mr. W. G. Hill, Highfield, Eaglescliffe 
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STAMMERING 


Mr. W. A. YEARSLEY, Avenue Parade, 
Expert Authority on "Speech Defects to Municipal 
Education Committees, and Awarded Gold Medal for 
Excellency of Treatment. Demonstrator of Method 
before British Medical Association and highly commended. 

BOOKLET AND OFFICIAL REPORTS FREE. 


WEAR THE IDEAL 


on Greatest Comfort for 
brand =. 


Elis ic 


IN PRICE 


ANTHRACITE COA 


For HORTICULTURAL |! PURPOSES. 
W. H. ESSERY, Sw Swansea. 


SHOES 


Sole Maker: 
C. W. WHARTON, 


Central Depét, Warehouses, and Offices— 
143, PRAED STREET, W. 


THE PERFECTION OF PLANT FOODS. 
Luxuriant growth, superb flowers and fruit. For greenhouse an 
garden. Clean, from unpleasant smell, economical, and of guaran- 
teed analysis. Unequalled for roses, chrysanthemums, &c. Exhibitors 

secure first prizes by its use. 


Packets, 6d. ; tins, 1/- ; bags, 7 Ibs. 3/- post free, cash. 
HAROLD JZ. MILLER, Harrietsham, KENT. 


CREPPING HALL STUD. 


Started in 1884 for the 


urpose of breeding Hunters and Officers’ Chargers from 
selected Thoroughbred, = 


unter, and Arab strains. 
Some young ones now for sale—two to four years old—and a promising Hunter 


Stallion, 3 years old, schooled. 
STALLIONS. 
EL ZOBA (G.S.B.), a High-caste Arab, bay, 14.2 hands, will stand at 
this address. Fee, 3 Gns. Groom, 5/-. 
Also ASHMOOR GOODENOUGH (Suffolk). 2 Gns. and 2/6. 


Address—CAPTAIN J. STRAKER, Crepping Hall, Wakes Colne, Earls Colne, Essex. 
Station—Chappel, 1 mile. wom Be Office—Wakes Colne, 1 mile. 


Pier House Laundry, Kew Bridge, W. 


OUR SHIRT AND COLLAR DRESSING 
will satisfy the most fastidious. Domestic Washing of 
every description. Ladies’ Underwear, Finery, Woollens, 
and silks dressed under expert supervision. 

Inspection invited On parle Frangais. 


Punctual Collections. Prompt Deliveries. 
Telephones—P.O., 378 Chiswick; Nat., 1095 Ealing. 


MOTOR CARAVANS. 


For Sale or Hire, “The Wanderer,” “ The Vagabond,” 
and “The Bohemian,” with Full Equipment of Plate, 
Linen, etc. Twenty-five Guineas per week, including 

driver, or for Sale with all accessories, "£450. 
Write for Photograph and further particulars to 
CARAYAN, ROYAL STATION HOTEL, HULL 


ASTROLOGY. 


Reliable Horoscope of Character, Marriage, and Business. 
Send birth-date, 1/- P.O., and stamped envelope to 


MADAME ZETELLA, 
Glen Villa, Cleadon, Co. Durham. 


Your future changes, etc., given free with above horoscope. 
MENTION MAGAZINE. 


Galvanised Corrugated SHERTS, 


SPECIAL JOB LINE, ALL NEW SHEETS, 
WARRANTED SOUND, BUT SOILED. 
: ht —* = by wide, 30 W.G., 5 ft. rod., 6 ft. 1s. 7 ft. rs. 2d., 
. 1s. 4d.each; short lengths of "extra strong sheets, 33 in. wide, 
2 ft 11d., 3 ft. 6 in. 1s. 2d. each; a of damaged 
eets only Suitable for fencing to be sold ch eap. 


(Dept.)s BUTLER, Bell Wolverhampton, Established 


For all Advertisements and 
the insertion of Bills in this 
Magazine, please address com- 
munications to the Advertise- 
ment Manager, BADMINTON 
MAGAZINE, 8, Henrietta St., 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Mr. F. Herbert Chapman for 
Rare and Choice Daffodils. 


** Barcarolle,” 24/-; ‘ King Alfred,” 45/- ; ‘ Will Scarlett,” 
15/-; Weardale Perfection, 6/6. Write for my descriptive 
illustrated List. The lovely new hybrids of Narcissus 
Poéticus my great speciality. 
N.B.—Sales of Choice Varieties close August 2oth. 
Address—i101, HIGH STREET, RYE. 
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TATLER 


Is a BIOGRAPH of 
SOCIETY and the STAGE 
at Home and Abroad. 

Is an Illustrated “Who’s Who” 
in Society and on the Stage. 
Is Brimful of Brightly-Written 
NOTES on the LIGHTER 
TOPICS of the DAY. 


GIVES a PICTORIAL 
Weekly Record of all that 
occurs of INTEREST in the 
SOCIAL and THEATRICAL and 
SPORTING WORLD. 


THE TATLER 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


SLOTIOSA 


EFEX 


By icine Appointment to H.M. the King. 


LONDON SHOOTING SCHOOL, 
W. 


THE MOST REALISTIC PRACTICE GROUND IN ENGLAND. 


APPOINTMENT AND TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


CHENARD -WALCKER 


Ideal — s Car. 


Magneto. 4 Speeds and Reverse. 
Very Fast and Reliable. 
Fine Hill Climber. 


#185 


With Standard 2-Seated Body. 


Sole Concessionaires for CHENARD-WALCKER 
United Kingdom & Colonies (ENGLAND) 


Temporary Address—18, BERKELEY STREET, 


ALL OVER 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


ENGLAND'S 


PRINTED BY EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, LTD., H.M. PRINTERS, DOWNS PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.E., AND PUBLISHED MONTHLY | 
BY THE SPHERE AND TATLER, LTD., GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C.- 
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LEATHER TRADES 
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Telephone: Telegrams: 
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8/9 H.P. SINGLE CYLINDER. PICCADILLY, W. Tel. 4392 Mayfair. 

| 

w. WwW. WREN & CO.'S 

ie BROWK BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, BLACK BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, | ‘ 

rmare 8T., 31, OREY Fmawe 
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